























District Convention Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and ribbons may be secured by ordering direct from 


Kiwanis International. 


Materials are stocked and there can 


be immediate delivery except when special printing is desired 





FANCY BRONZE BAR 





Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 


and ribbon attachment. 
100 or more, each. ere. 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 





Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 


and ribbon attachment. 
100 or more, each 
(Without ribbon) 


METAL "“K" TOP BADGE 

















Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 
enamel, including insert for name of indi- 
vidual. 


100 or more, each 


(Without ribbon) 





SPECIAL GILT BAR 








Center background indented and slot- 
ted to receive insert for name of indi- 
No ribbon wire—extension at 
bottom provides ribbon holder. The 
attractive appearance of the bar is 
due to the color effect obtained by 
method of attaching ribbon. 


vidual. 


PRICES ON BARS ONLY 


ae $0.05 
Ribbons, any quantity. each... .$0.05 








CELLULOID BADGE TOP 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 
back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. Pan- 
el slip for insertion of name card. 


100 or more, 
(Without ribbon) 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 


Satin Faced—Printed to order. 112x4% 
inches. Hem top. Can be made up in blue, 
white, yellow, red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


a $0.05 


CELLULOID WINDOW BADGE 





Made of highly polished celluloid with pin 
and ribbon attachments. Panel slip for inser- 


tion of name card. 


ee. $0.07 
(Without ribbon) 





Kiwams International 


520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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F R F F ‘* Adventures in Conversation” 


Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
_. . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 

be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . . . entertain- 
ment ... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed .. . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . .. what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


the neighbors . . . no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 
Several years ago a woman famous in 


adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
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Just mail 


COUPON 





men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal ''Stu- 
dio Talks’ from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 
it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 
cal, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
stand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘Adventures in Con- 
versation.'' It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is rofusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9186, 
3601 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept, 9186 
2601 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 





@ your ne 


Please send me a free copy 
“Adventures in Conversation.® 


cry 
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It's ALWAYS SIGN TIME IN 


KIWANIS 


Any time is the proper time to install signs on the 


highways leading into your city. The cost is low 


considering the benefits which are derived. The 


visitors appreciate them and you add to your own 


club’s prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch anale iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL! 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 | 


CHICAGO 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F, O. B. Chicago. $6.00 
Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 


inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
eee $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
GS. Chlcage.......................... $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


te with 


Price comple 
B. Chicago. $9.00 


plates, F. O. 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


x kk 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let visiting 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE COVER 


The importance of citizenship recogni- 
tion is heightened by the adoption for 
the new administrative year of the theme 
"Citizenship Responsibility—The Price of 
Liberty." The cover design honors that 
theme. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ee ee Year [9JL40-/94] 
OBJECTIVES 


OUR OBJECTIVES ARE 
DESIGNED TO MAKE 
EFFECTIVE OUR CON- 
STITUTIONAL OBJECTS. 





MO HOLL LL LLL or ca 


TO RENDER SERVICE: 


1. By participation in every effort to defend and perpetuate 
our democracies, to develop national unity, to educate for 
self-government and to combat subversion 


To under-privileged children 


yoN 


To boys, girls and youth 


Through vocational guidance 


WN 


By improvement of business and professional practices 
through emphasis upon the Golden Rule 


In seeking closer relations between rural and urban com- 
munities 


. By the support of churches in their spiritual aims 


NO MN 


: Through initiation and support of constructive policies of 
conservation 


9. By cooperation in law observance and enforcement \ 

10. By continued interest in the promotion of public safety \ 

11. By strengthening the friendship between the Dominion of \ 
Canada and the United States of America 


THEME FOR ADMINISTRATIVE YEAR 1940-1941 
CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY—THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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*Excerpt from Washington's Constitutional Address 


“Citizenship Day’ Set by Law 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


Member of Congress and Past International President 


ship is because my struggle for it was so hard in early 

life. It has been an obsession with me for many years. 
In fact, I became so interested in the subject, that, at the 
request of other members of the Public Affairs Committee 
of Kiwanis International in 1926, I wrote the pamphlet 
entitled “Outline of United States Citizenship” for Kiwanis 
International, which is now in its sixth printing. 

Some American born citizens, and a large per cent of 
foreign born citizens, do not care to assume the respon- 
sibilities that go with the privilege of citizenship. 

We just forget about this priceless and hard won 
heritage. We forget that our citizenship brings with it 
the best that mankind has thought or dreamed of through- 
out all the ages. Citizenship is only at its best when our 
influence and acts are the expression of a wholesome, use- 
ful and well lived life. Most of us forget to realize that all 
human institutions, including government, must be born 
anew in the hearts and minds of each generation. Out of 
these simple thoughts has grown the necessity of ‘‘Citizen- 
ship Recognization Day.” 

The idea is not new. As far 
back as November 1932, the 
Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association carried an 
editorial which said in part: 
“Tsn’t it strange that with more 


Pisniv is v« the reason I am so deeply interested in citizen- 


@ Third Sunday in May designated “I Am An 

American Day.” Author of legislation tells 
of efforts resulting in passage and signa- 
ture by the President of the United States. 


than two million young men and women reaching voting 
age each year, we have no public occasion to dignify and 
ennoble that event, no community effort to fix in the minds 
of the new citizens a sense of significance in a self-govern- 
ing republic?” It has been a part of the platform of this 
association ever since. 

To my own State of Wisconsin, must go the credit for 
carrying out the suggestions of the National Education 
Association, on a large scale. And to the city of Mani- 
towoc, in my own district, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, must 
go the credit for first putting on the program on a large scale. 

I am indebted, in the preparation of Joint Resolution 
437, to the National Education Association and to the 
Naturalization Department of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor for their help and fine codperation in help- 
ing to pass the resolution in both Houses of Congress and 
which is now known as public law No. 67, of the Seventy- 
Sixth Congress, third session. 

Section two of the resolution is the sole idea of the 
author of the bill. 

Quite a number of years ago 
I read an article in some maga- 
zine by a man who had become 
a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. It was very 
critical of the methods em- 
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ployed im admitting foreigners to citi- 
zenship. This article pointed out the 
fact when a foreigner comes to 
this country he comes here because he 

tired of the one he is leaving. He 
has heard much about the United States 
land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. Upon arrival with all these 
thing in mind he looks forward to 
that new citizenship with scarcely any- 
entering into his daily life. 

made for his first and 

In the meantime he has 
form of government and 
has made progress in this country. 
The day arrives for him to be admitted. 
He spends a sleepless night awaiting his 


tnat 


being the 


thing else 
Application 1 
final paper 


tudied our 


call the next day. He dresses in his 
very best and appears at the court 
room, is examined and proudly passes 
his examination. Here is where his 
hopes and dreams seem to be shattered. 
The judge is a busy man. The room 
is crowded with others seeking citizen- 
hip with their witnesses to be heard; 
the judge with a stern look says: 
Move on and pay the clerk, secure 

” 


our papers and make way for others. 
That great thrill which he expected did 
He is disappointed, 
room 


not materialize. 
and 
not to make a good citizen but to become 
a disillusioned man and get the wrong 
conception of the great privileges that 
come to him with his new citizen- 


have 
hip, and the duties and responsibilities 


many times leaves the court 


that go with it. 

To make a better informed citizen 
out of this individual the new federal 
law provides in section two, that: 


“Kither at the time of the rendition of 
the decree of naturalization or at such 
other time as the judge may fix, the 
some one designated by him 
the newly naturalized 
upon the form and genius of 
government and the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship; it being 
the intent and purpose of this section 
to enlist the aid of the judiciary, in co- 
operation with civil and educational 
authorities, and patriotic organizations 
in a continuous effort to dignify and 
emphasize the significance of citizen- 


judge or 
shall 


citizen 


address 


” 


ship. 

It is most interesting to note from 
the press that the judges have taken 
very kindly to this new law and at most 
naturalization proceedings, address the 
new citizens themselves. 


When the new citizens are not ad- 
mitted in the federal courts, but in 
local courts, there is a great oppor- 


tunity to call the attention of civic or- 
ganizations, of all kinds, to the new re- 
quirement and they may join in making 
the day one to be remembered by the 
new citizens the rest of their lives. 

Every man and woman now living 
can well remember the time when they 
became twenty-one years old and be- 
came new citizens of voting age. They 
recall that as youngsters they all want- 
ed to grow up as quickly as possible and 
become their own “boss.” How many of 
us now wish we had not grown away 
from youth so soon. That is especially 
true when the shadows begin to fall to 
the east instead of the west. 


The aim of this Citizenship Day is to 
help: 

1. Create a sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility that accompanies the rights 
of American citizenship. 

2. Give to the entire citizenry, a 
clearer appreciation of its duties, ob- 
ligations, and responsibilities. 

3. Develop a clearer understanding 
of the relation of local government to 
the state and nation. 

4, Assist in creating a higher de- 
gree of community spirit. 

5. Counteracting unwholesome neg- 
ative propaganda by generating a more 
intelligent and creative participating 
citizenry. 

In order that these objectives might 
be put into practical use the Joint 
Resolution No. 437, after reciting the 
preamble, provides in the first section 
as follows: 

“That the third Sunday in May each 
year be, and hereby is, set aside as 
Citizenship Day and that the President 
of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and requested to issue annually a 
proclamation setting aside that day as 
a public occasion for the recognition 
of all who, by coming of age or nat- 
uralization, have attained the status 
of citizenship, and the day shall be 


designated as ‘I Am An American 
Day.’ 
“That the civil and educational 


authorities of states, counties, cities, 
and towns be, and they are hereby, 
urged to make plans for the proper 
observance of this day and for the full 
instruction of future citizens in their 
responsibilities and opportunities as 
citizens of the United States and of 
the states and localities in which they 
reside. 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as 
changing, or attempting to change, the 
time or mode of any of the many al- 
together commendable observances of 
similar nature now being held from 
time to time, or periodically, but, to 
the contrary, such practices are hereby 
praised and encouraged.” 

Over three hundred cities this year 
participated in the program after the 
President of the United States signed 
the bill making it a law on May 3, 
1940. He issued his first proclamation 
the day he signed the bill. The city 
of Hollywood, California, held one of 
the largest gatherings after the bill 
became a law, on May 19, when some 
20,000 people filled the famous Holly- 
wood bowl for the services, which were 
broadcast during the afternoon over 
the Mutual Broadcasting system, and 
during the evening over the National 
Broadcasting system,—the author of 
the bill speaking during the evening 
and the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the afternoon. 

Wisconsin leads the states in the 
number of cities participating, because 
the plan had become a requirement 
there under a bill passed by the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, and approved by 
the governor on May 23, 1939. 

It is the purpose of these ceremonies, 
to emphasize to all of us, young and 
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old, at least once a year, the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

The destiny of our nation rests upon 
the attitude and the interest of our 
people in the government. Our whole 
future may rest upon the great struggle 
now going on between two concepts of 
government—that in which personal 
liberty is still the ideal and that in 
which it is sacrificed to the claim of the 
absolute state. It is not a choice be- 
tween communism, fascism and nazi- 
ism. It is a choice between a form of 
government in which personal freedom 
still lives and one in which it is dead. 

The hope of the author is that these 
Recognition Days and these cere- 
monies in court, may help us to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the fundamental 
American principles of promise and 
hope; to the ideals of democracy; equal 
justice to all of liberty, movement, 
speech, labor, worship;—the right of 
man to pursue his destiny and happi- 
ness and faith according to the dictates 
of his own soul. 

The University of Wisconsin has put 
out “A Guide to the Wisconsin Citizen- 
ship Program” which has proven very 
useful and of great help to those to 
whom the program is new. 
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Wanted: Men 


of education as the refuge of the 

timid in this aggressive world has 
had just enough truth in it to cause 
some discomfort among competent 
teachers and administrators. Educa- 
tion might well hang out a sign on its 
front door, ‘‘Wanted: Men,” for if 
there is a field of opportunity in Amer- 
ican life that has no overcrowding of 
young men, that field is teaching. 

To present this point of view is not 
to minimize the important place of the 
woman teacher, nor to ignore her ac- 
complishments in bringing to the pres- 
ent high standards from small begin- 
nings the teaching profession as it is 
found in the schools of English-speak- 
ing North America. She has played a 
great part. 

However, the woman teacher cannot 
alone perform the tasks which chang- 
ing standards of home life have made 
necessary as part of the burden carried 
by school personnel. Conditiens rang- 
ing all the way from new demands on 
the time of parents in successful, happy 
homes, to the widespread divorce rate 
of modern marriage, have placed on the 
shoulders of educators everywhere the 
larger part of training and character 
building of children that was formerly 
considered the duty of parents. Just as 
the woman teacher today must assume 
a large part of the mother’s influence 
of yesterday, so must the man teacher 
be sufficiently numerous to fill all that 
is possible of the place in a child’s:train- 
ing formerly occupied by the father 
before the time of modern office hours, 
country clubs and social activity. 

And the truth is that today there are 
not enough real men in education to fill 
that job! 

Divorce statistics, year after year, 
give rise to a gloomy picture of the 
citizenry of tomorrow, if our educa- 
tional institutions do not jump into the 
job adequately equipped to fill the gap 
of character building. Reading, writing 
and arithmetic are not enough today. 

Of course, it is obvious that under 
the best of circumstances the school 
cannot entirely take the place of the 
good home or make a complete correc- 
tion of a bad situation, but it can go 
a long way toward that desirable goal. 
The good home is still the best possible 
influence for boys and girls, and fine 
children still come from the happy 
fai.ily. But we must face the facts as 
we find them, and the facts are that the 
home is not what it used to be in rearing 
children. 

There must be no smug assumption 
that only the broken home presents a 
share to this problem. The average suc- 
cessful home, too, has little by little 


Tet popular conception of the field 
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By CRAWFORD PEEK 


Vice-Principal, Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles: 


delegated its duties to the school as an 
increasing complexity of modern urban 
life has made heavier and heavier in- 
roads on the time of fathers and moth- 
ers. Education has not neglected its 
new duties. Increased hours of school- 
ing, new fields of teaching that form- 
erly were the job of the home, and 
even physical and character strength- 
ening have been added to the teacher’s 
burden as they have been relinquished 
by parents. 

In only one thing has education fall- 
en down on the job. It has not called to 
its ranks a sufficient number of fine 
young men to be added to those already 
in the profession and to the many fine 
young women annually entering the 
ranks to make a balanced environment 
approximating that of the good home. 
The psychological necessity for this is 
obvious, for the mixed influence of 
both good men and good women is a 
prime necessity to make for a balanced 
and normal environment during the 
formative years of childhood. 

The result of this situation is that 
education today offers the only profes- 
sional field for the man of ability that 
is not already provided with talent and 
ability far in excess of the demands. 
In fact, the demand far exceeds the 
supply, so that no other professional 
field offers the economic security, the 
opportunity for advancement, and the 
chance for full display of the talents 
that education does right now! 

The old idea that the school faculty 
was the sanctuary of the timid soul 
and the refuge of the potential old 
maid, while it did have that slight basis 
of truth, was far from the facts of the 
whole story. The field of education 
today, due to the natural evolution of 
the profession, modern demands on its 
place in the community and its increas- 
ing importance in the development of 
the citizens of tomorrow, has no place 
at all for the timid, the weak or the 
incompetent. Teaching today is a man’s 
job, and a real woman’s job, giving op- 
portunity for the full display of initia- 
tive, aggressive ability, and the living 
of the well-rounded life full of interest. 

Education always has drawn into its 
ranks the finest type of man, but for 
the most part they have confined their 
energies to physical education and the 
practical arts. There is a crying need 
for men trained in science, mathe- 
matics, history, English, languages, lit- 
erature, social living and all the other 
classifications of the educational field. 
The increasing numbers of men who 
are entering these fields, while far from 
enough, have added a new zest to edu- 
cation, since in the schools as in the 
home it is the balanced influence of 


Member Westwood Village Kiwanis Club 


both men and women that brings out 
the best and adds stability in the de- 
velopment of boys and girls. 

The old tendency of educators to 
build a little world of their own, with- 
out everyday contact with the facts of 
community life, is gone. Now, the con- 
nections between the community and 
the teacher are legion, and extend all 
the way from organizations of civic 
leadership like Kiwanis, to active par- 
ticipation in governmental and social 
movements of the general public. 
Again, this new position has _ both 
opened new opportunities and created 
a new need for more men in education. 

The man brings to education a form 
of stability in human relationships and 
emotional development, just as does the 
father in the home. He brings first- 
hand experience of the outside world 
into the classroom. He lives, he works, 
and in most cases, he has a family of 
his own or will have with the passage 


of time. This is invaluable to the 
school. There is far more to teaching 


than the subject matter of text books. 
Attitudes, emotional development, out- 
look and civic consciousness are even 
more important to the child and the 
community in which he will be a part 
than the grade he will get in arithmetic. 
The woman teacher of today is one 
hundred per cent efficient at her part 
of the job, but she cannot do it alone; 
she cannot replace the father. 

It would be false to assume that the 
man teacher benefits only boys. The 
balanced influence is necessary to chil- 
dren of both sexes, and-the girl without 
a fatherly guidance is as much in dan- 
ger of social misbalance as the boy 
without motherly influence. The cold 
outside world which awaits the child 
grown to maturity is a world of men 
and women, and the individual newly 
arrived to the adult state is going to 
have difficulty in that world without 
the balanced background through the 
formative years, whether man or 
woman. 

These facts concerning the opportu- 
nities in education, and the duties of 
education have not been sufficiently 
publicized among the young men decid- 
ing their life work, or even, it must be 
admitted, among vocational guidance 
experts of such leading organizations 
as Kiwanis. Business, the law, medicine, 
and the technical fields every year have 
far more recruits than can all be pro- 
vided with good livings and chances for 
advancement, while one of the most 
important professions of all, a field 
wide open and crying for men, goes 
begging. 

Education is advertising, ‘“Wanted: 
Men.” 
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General Manager, National Fire Protection Association 


®@ In article especially written 

for The Kiwanis Magazine 
authority points out that fire 
safety begins with prevention 
and ends with protection. 


N SOME European countries they 

have the quaint, but not unreason- 

able, idea that a man is responsible 
for his own fires. If his home burns 
down and the flames spread to an ad- 
joining property, he is liable for his 
neighbor’s losses. Under these circum- 
stances, it is natural that property own- 
ers should take a keen personal interest 
in keeping their own structures safe 
from fire. 

We try to do by education what the 
European state does by law. In this 
country, if you deliberately set fire to 
a man’s home you will be prosecuted 
for arson. But if your home burns and 
flying brands land on the next door 
roof and set fire to it, the owner of that 
property—and the community—has no 
recourse against you. 

Education is a slow process when we 
are dealing with 130,000,000 people. 
The most difficult part of our job is to 
bring to people the realization that fire 
safety is an immediate, personal con- 
cern, But we have found a way to do 
it. This year, during Fire Prevention 
Week, which is observed from October 
6 through 12, that realization will be 


brought to many thousands of peop:e. 

It is not enough to tell a man that 
dwelling fires present the most serious 
phase of our national fire problem. It 
is not enough to tell him that dwelling 
fires have increased in number by forty 
per cent in the past ten years. These 
things are too abstract to engage his at- 
tention and move him to action. 

But when we take a man, or his wife, 
down into his own cellar and show him 
how he is endangering the lives of his 
family and his home by maintaining 
unsafe conditions, he is very likely to 
listen and to do something to correct 
these conditions. 

This, in effect, will be done during 
Fire Prevention Week in many Amer- 
ican communities. Representatives of 
local fire departments will go from 
house to house, looking for fire hazards 
and pointing them out to householders. 
This is the finest kind of fire safety edu- 
cation and we have evidence that it is 
effective. 

In Providence, the number of dwell- 
ing fires and the losses involved have 
been cut just about in half in a period 
of a few years as the result of an 
efficient home inspection program. Cin- 
cinnati has had the same experience. 
In fact, any city that adopts a home 
inspection plan can look forward to 
substantial savings in property and to 
greater security for human life 

If such a plan is part of the observ- 


ance of Fire Prevention Week in your 
community, give it your support. And 
this support can begin by accepting 
your share of personal responsibility 
for fire safety. 

There is no mystery about fire. We 
know what causes it, we know why it 
happens, and we know how to control 
it. The trouble is that this simple 
knowledge is not shared by enough 
people. 

Fire safety begins with prevention 
and ends with protection. 

There are eight major causes of 
dwelling fires: Accumulations of rub- 
bish that invite the stray cigaret stub 
or heat from some other obvious 
source; defective or overheated chim- 
neys and flues; combustible roofs; de- 
fective or overheated heating plants; 
the careless use of matches and smok- 
ing; the use of flammable liquids such 
as gasoline, kerosene, etc.; defective 
electrical appliances and wiring; and 
hot ashes placed in combustible con- 
tainers. 

Prevention consists of eliminating 
these and other causes of fire. Provide 
metal covered cans for necessary col- 
lections of rubbish. Provide plenty of 
ash receivers for smokers and use metal 
waste baskets. Clean the cellar, attic 
and closets of useless accumulations of 
paper and other combustible objects. 
Chimneys should be inspected and 

(Tw nto page 551) 
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LIBERTY 


By ROE FULKERSON 


by a rain drop that it throws across the sky a glorious 

rainbow with all the gorgeous colors of the solar spec- 
trum. If the ray of light had been allowed to go on its way, 
it would have been lost and unappreciated. 

When a placid brook goes gently through the meadow be- 
tween moss and flower lined banks, it is inarticulate, but 
when its progress is impeded by a bank of gravel or a ledge 
of rocks, it bursts into a tinkling song of infinite harmony. 

It is only when a father stands at the bedside of his 
fever stricken child and listens to its delirious murmurings 
that he sends up a prayer to Almighty God to save the child 
which he has never really appreciated until he fears that 
he will never again hear its romping footsteps and ringing 
laughter around the house. 

Blessings do brighten as they take their flight. We sel- 
dom appreciate them when they are all around us. We 
carelessly take for granted the love of a wife, the kindly 
help of friends, the material success we enjoy, and last but 
far from the least, the glorious freedom of the country in 
which we live. 

Freedom has become routine with us. Instead of drop- 
ping down on our knees every night and giving thanks that 
we live in the kind of country in which we do live, we take 
it for granted as something to which we are entitled, al- 
though most of us have done little to serve or preserve it. 

I can step into any crowd anywhere and say that I am 
violently opposed to the New Deal and all it represents, and 
that I am going to do all in my power to take the country 
out of the hands of a lot of college professors and put it into 
the hands of business men. I can say this as loudly as I 
please and be sure that no agent of the secret government 
police will drag me out of my home at midnight and take 
me away to a prison where I will disappear from the sight 
and knowledge of my family and friends. 

I can, on the contrary, strongly advocate the New Deal 
and all it stands for, without the least fear that should the 
opposition win the coming election, I will be pilloried for 
my honest convictions and my freedom of speech. 

No matter what my religious belief, I know that I can go 
to the church of my choice and worship my God according 
to the dictates of my conscience, secure in my knowledge 
that no man can or wants to take away from me the wealth 
i have accumulated, tax me until my life’s savings are con- 
fiseated, and then run me and my family out of the country. 

I can belong to my lodge and know that no dictator dare 
tell me that that lodge can no longer hold its meetings be- 
cause it is a secret society and the agents of the govern- 
ment haven’t the right to walk in and out of its meetings 
to satisfy themselves of its political innocence. 

I know that I may start from scratch as newsboy or farm 
hand, and if I have the brains and the energy, there is no 
limit to the money I can accumulate or the political positions 
I can aspire to and hold. I know that this land of ours is 
the land of opportunity. 

It is trite but true for me to say that I also know that 
my ancestors carved this land of liberty out of a wilderness; 
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that they fought Indians and suffered untold hardships that 
I might have this priceless heritage which I have touched 
on so lightly. 

I am trying to get around to saying that just as the 
thwarted ray of light bursts into glorious colors in the rain- 
bow, just as the brook impeded sings its song, just as the 
father at the sick child’s bedside becomes a real father at 
that moment, so also should a liberty loving people bé ten 
times as zealous in preserving their liberty when that liberty 
is jeopardized by the ambitions of the power mad men of 
Europe. 

Out of this crisis in our lives we must come out a chas- 
tened and more thoughtful people. All the things we have 
in the past taken for granted are now in danger of being 
jerked away from us through indifference and lack of ap- 
preciation. 

We of the United States are having our taxes raised. We 
are liable to be more heavily taxed in the future. These taxes 
we should walk up to the captain’s office and pay gladly, with 
a prayer of thanksgiving that we can do our part without 
having the grim visage of war snarling at us right here on 
our own land. 

Here in the United States we are fighting dictatorism 
with pennies. A few pennies on a movie ticket, a few pen- 
nies on our cigarettes, a few pennies on our bottle of Scotch 
and a few other pennies at the ball game. 

What fine exponents of freedom we would be if we did not 
pay this liberty insurance without grumbling! If you think 
the price of liberty is high, stop and think of the price of 
dictatorship. A dictator demands not only the ultimate in 
taxes, but absolute control over the minds, the bodies and 
the souls of his people. 

If it becomes necessary to change these tax pennies into 
dollars, those dollars should be tossed into the pot as read- 
ily as the pennies are now going. We would not count the 
cost if we were buying serum for a rattlesnake bite, or anti- 
toxin for the diphtheria of our beloved child. The dictators 
of Europe today are fully as dangerous as rattlesnakes. If 
they attacked us, they would be harder for our children to 
recover from than diphtheria. 

This land of ours guarantees us political and religious 
liberty, and the right to pursue happiness. No financial 
sacrifice is too great when that liberty and that right to the 
pursuit of happiness are threatened. There is no danger 
now that we will come home from work some evening and 
find the mangled bodies of our wives and children in the 
crumbling ruins of our homes. Let us fill the air so full of 
planes that they will resemble a flight of protecting eagles, 
and strike respect in the hearts who aspire to change us 
into a land of terrorism and oppression. 

The price of liberty is going up in the world. Today our 
liberty is costing us only a few cents. Tomorrow it may 
cost us many dollars. But let’s give that money willingly lest 
the price of liberty go up until the only way to buy it is 
with our lives! 

Let’s ask God to bless America, and then help God to save 
it for us. 
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“Together We Build’ 


By GLENN L. CAVANAUGH 


Chairman, 


Past 


International Committee on Boys 


President, Kiwanis Club of Omaha 


and Girls Work: 


Nebraska 





Members of Omaha Young Builders, 
I reasurer ; ; 


Veto Miller. Standing behind President Agee 


CHALLENGE YOU. 
If you think you have lost none of 
the fire and the enthusiasm and the 
spirit of Youth, I challenge you to begin 
today the organization of a Young 
Builders unit in your community under 
the sponsorship of your own Kiwanis 
club; to carry it through to completion; 
then continue to work with the youth of 
your unit in their program of self and 
community betterment. You will be sur- 
prised, and maybe a little shocked, at 
what an old fogey you have become— 
how staid, settled, and “sot” in your 
ways you really are. Through the eyes 
and ideas of the young men of your town 
you will find new vistas, renewed energy, 
a whole new activity list of community 
betterment essentials, and you will get 
a lift, a thrill, and a will you didn’t 
know you could experience again. You 
will recapture your own lost youth and 
make a much needed contribution to the 
youth of your own community. 

There are as many ways, perhaps, to 
approach the sponsorship of a Young 
Builders unit as there are ideas in Ki- 
wanis, but a brief account of the actual 
organization of a unit now in 
ful operation may serve as a guide for 
you. First, determining the need for the 
unit in Omaha, the Downtown Kiwanis 
Club secured from the Y.M.C.A. a list 
of young men who might be interested 
in Young Builders, the youth organiza- 


success- 


Fred Cateron, Vice-president; Dale 


from left to right: Carl Kalhvin, John Tarsikes, Don Randolph, Tom Milan, Norman Hjersted, Dan Giller, 


Agee, President; Joe Vimosi, Secretary; John Mossman, Wayne Ward, Robert Bauer, John Knicely, 
is advisor Otto Pehle, chairman, Youth Activity Co-ordinating Committee, Kiwanis Club of Omaha. 


tion of Kiwanis. These fellows were in- 
vited to a meeting, and the following 
from the report of their first president, 
19 year old Dale Agee, briefly tells the 
story: 

“At that meeting, the sponsoring Ki- 
wanis club provided us with an inspi- 
rational speaker, who in turn urged us 
to immediate organization. We elected 
our officers, adopted the Constitution of 
the Young Builders and its By-laws 
with the intention of changing or modi- 
fying the By-laws as we felt the occa- 
sion demanded. 

“Only a few young men originally 
met, but they saw the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of an organization of this type 
so clearly, that they persuaded their 
friends to join. 

“Since our first meeting we have held 
meetings every other week, on Monday 
nights. At first we met at the Y.M.C.A. 


but soon saw that true progress de- 
pended upon true independence. We now 
meet at the Omaha Athletic Club, a 


™@ How the Young Builders 

unit was established in 
Omaha is told by the first 
president of the club, Dale 
Agee, and is relayed to all Ki- 
wanians through the author. 


well established, centrally located meet- 
ing place. 

“We have sought to bring the Ki- 
wanis policy of community service to 
actual practice. Our first step was pro- 
viding entertainment and community 
sings for some of the under-privileged 
institutions within the city, such as The 
Juvenile Court Home at Riverview, the 
Masonic Boys Home, Clearview, The 
County Home for the Aged, The Ne- 
braska Children’s Home, and others. We 
investigated the possibilities of Scout 
sponsorship in the fall. Civic interest 
and playground supervision were pro- 
moted by the sponsorship of a tennis 
court in one of the city’s finest parks. 
This project is still under way. 

“As Young Builders, we found that 
wherever we went, we were given care- 
ful attention and received the kindest 
consideration. All the papers in Omaha, 
having both a city-wide and state-wide 
circulation offered us space. Radio sta- 
tions gave us assent to announce our 
current activities. 

“On the whole, the Young Builders of 
Downtown have lived up to their name 
—Builders—for they have continued to 
build their club in the eyes of Omaha, 
and have sought to merit their place as 
an activity of Kiwanis by bringing to 
Omaha a constructive trend in Ameri- 
can Youth. They have not been in exist- 

(Turn to page 544) 
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YOUTH CHALLENGES KIWANIS 


should have a generous response from our clubs and 
members. 

The youth group is probably the one characterized by 
the greatest need at the present time and the one also which 
is receiving far less practical attention than it should have. 
Of course much is written and talked about the problems of 
youth but there is all too little definite organized effort being 
expended to render young people the practical service they 
need and to assure them of the sympathetic interest of 
adults. In fact, from some quarters there are unfortunate 
expressions of an impatient and unsympathetic attitude 
toward them. 

“What is needed for the help of youth is more than money 
—it is something that no federal agency can give: local 
interest and effort.” This is a recent statement of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration that certainly indicates the 
fundamental need of this group and likewise points to the 
methods to meet it. 

These words likewise make very clear that our Kiwanis 
clubs and their members are presented an exceptional op- 
portunity for service in meeting the needs of young people. 
This opportunity is also definitely indicated in a recommen- 
dation of the American Youth Commission which has ac- 
complished much research in this field, “that local communi- 
ties turn their attention to the problems of their own youth, 
to an examination of the degree to which the needs of those 
groups are being met and to the initiation of realistic pro- 
grams of action adapted to local conditions.” 

Since Kiwanis clubs have always emphasized the giving 
of service and leadership to activities within their respective 
communities to meet their problems and to improve their 
condition, it is obvious that one of the community problems 
to which they should devote themselves is that of their 
youth and especially should they seek to meet this problem 
by the development of realistic methods and programs 
shaped according to local conditions and providing very di- 
rect, practical assistance to the young people of their re- 
spective communities. 

Under the serious conditions that have recently prevailed 
and which seem to threaten to long continue, youth have 
been puzzled and unsettled in their moorings and have felt 
themselves thwarted in taking their rightful place in the 
work-a-day world. There has been a regrettable swing to an 
attitude of defeatism and this in turn has only made them 
the more ready to listen to radical propaganda, the spread 
of which has been rather vigorously carried on. 

In former days the picture that inspired our youth was 
that of a young man erect and confident, facing the sunrise 
of the future with full assurance of success. For many this 
picture has been seriously changed. Many see only a young 
man bowed down with fear and despair confronting an in- 
surmountable mountain, the pathway to which is befogged 
and around which have gathered the black clouds of troub- 
lous storms. 

What our young people need is the sympathetic interest 
and practical assistance of adults which will lead them to 
see that the picture of the future is not as dark as they 
have come to think it to be and that the future holds far 


Y¥ shout today presents to Kiwanis a challenge which 


more promise than they can now believe it to have. 

Kiwanis leaders, mindful of this need as well as of this 
opportunity, have given much study to understand the prob- 
lem and to develop practical methods which would bring to 
youth real assistance in this time of their great need. As a 
result of this thinking and study a practical organization 
plan for the assistance of youth has been created by our 
International Committee on Boys and Girls Work, which 
committee was considered the best to accomplish this. 

A plan for Kiwanis clubs to follow in the organizing of 
local youth units has been created under the name “Young 
Builders” and literature describing the plan and offering 
material such as constitution and by-laws, attractive but- 
tons for members, certificates of organization for clubs to 
present to the youth units, etc., have been developed and are 
now available to clubs from International Headquarters. 

The practicality of this plan has already been proven by 
some clubs which have sponsored local units of “Young 
Builders.” The Omaha, Nebraska, club has been successful 
in such an activity and to guide and inspire other clubs to 
sponsor “Young Builders” units the story of the Omaha unit 
is presented on the opposite page of this issue of the maga- 
zine, as furnished by Chairman Glenn L. Cavanaugh of the 
International Committee on Boys and Girls Work. 

Our leaders and members are urged to read this story of 
real accomplishment and then to determine that they will 
follow the fine example of the Omaha club and sponsor a 
“Young Builders” unit. 

In the plan for “Young Builders” the obviously wise if not 
essential feature of management by the young men them- 
selves has been adopted. It is believed that youth do not 
wish to be patronized but rather desire to help themselves. 
Under this organization plan this principle is carried out. 
A Kiwanis club sponsors and assists a group of “Young 
Builders” but does not completely manage and dominate. 
Obviously this is a more difficult service to render than them- 
selves to carry out plans of assistance as in the case of 
many of the activities for boys and girls. On the other 
hand, because it is the more difficult and because it is the 
method that insures greater success in helping youth, Ki- 
wanians should be the more ready to adapt the plan to their 
respective communities. 

Through the unit of “Young Builders” sponsored and ad- 
vised by a Kiwanis club but managed by the young people 
themselves, these young people have practical experience in 
organization management, leadership, community service, 
etc., and they gain a valuable training in practical citizen- 
ship. They have the opportunity to develop themselves and 
through their friendly coédperation to accomplish much in 
the way of service to their communities. 

The needs of youth and the opportunity for exceptional 
service call for prompt action. Surely read the story of the 
Omaha “Young Builders” and then “go and do likewise.” 
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from the tall grass and small tim- 
ber on Salmon Meadows, a remote spot 
in the Chelan National Forest, high 
in mountainous Washington. Eighteen 
minutes later a plane droned over the 
surrounding peaks. Flying at 3000 feet 
it headed across the Meadows, and pres- 
ently a package, then another, and an- 
other, dropped from the plane. After 
a moment’s wild dive, they steadied un- 
der opened parachutes and descended 
gracefully, trailing long yellow stream- 
ers. 

While these packages of food and 
equipment were still in the air, the 
plane banked and circled again. This 
time a man—but what a man!—leaped 
from it, his chute opened, and he sailed 
down toward the smoke. A second, then 
a third man dropped from the plane. 
In a few moments three men and three 
packages had grounded within 200 feet 
of the budding forest fire. 

The three men were fearful to behold. 
Their heads were encased in. steel 
masks. Their overall suits bulged with 
sponge rubber padding. They wore huge 
gloves. In the vast pockets of each suit 
was a rope, just in case the ’chutist 
happened to land 300 feet above the 
ground, in the top of a Douglas fir. 
They looked not unlike deep-sea divers 
out of their element. 

They were, however, very much in 
their element. They threw off their out- 
landish costumes, tore open the bundles, 
easily traced by the streamers, took out 
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shovels and axes and began a lively 
fight on a young fire which, an hour or 
so later, couldn’t have been licked as 
effectively by a hundred men. 

This was the first time when, as a 
matter of routine, men were dropped 
from a plane to extinguish a forest fire. 
In two years of experimenting the For- 
est Service had devised the new type of 
parachute, which to a certain extent 
can be steered, and the weird stream- 
lined suits. 

This is only one of many new ideas 
in fire fighting developed by Federal, 
State and private foresters. 

For example the Fire Danger Rating 
Board, new this year, takes all the 
guesswork out of “fire weather.” Round 
slots stare at the forest supervisor in 
his headquarters like eyes of many 
colors. Each slot represents a ranger 
station, each color, the fire hazard, 
which is a complex of humidity, wind, 
and moisture content of the forest floor. 
From white—safe—the colors grade 
through green, blue, yellow and orange, 
to red, which means fire. They keep 
changing as rangers’ reports are tele- 
phoned. It is the scientific way to know 
what to expect. 

The tall timber is studded with 
gadgets this year. There’s the Bosworth 
trencher, with which one man ean dig 
a mile of fire trench an hour, which is 
as good as 300 sweating men can do 
with shovels. It looks something like a 
combined cultivator and rotary snow- 
plow and it throws brush, dirt, stones 
and pine needles high in the air like a 
mechanical cyclone. It has proved it- 
self invaluable where fires are traveling 
on the ground. 

Even more sensational is the appara- 
tus which throws hose streams 150 feet 
without motor, pump, or other machin- 
ery. Basically, the unit is a water tank 
and a small converter into which dry ice 
is placed. The. ice—solidified carbon 
dioxide—instantly changes to vapor, 
creating a high pressure. The great 
advantage, of course, is portability— 
neither a heavy pump, nor gasoline to 
drive it, has to be taken to the fire. A 
filling of dry-ice, which weighs little, 
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will empty the water tank ten times. 

Then, there’s the new portable well- 
digger used in Michigan. A pump, a 
tank of water and a small derrick are 
mounted on a truck. The firemen drive 
to a spot within hose distance of the 
fire. Up goes the derrick in three min- 
utes. A hydraulic device drives a steel 
‘asing into the ground until water is 
struck. In many parts of the Lake 
States this may be only eight or ten 
feet. When they hit water, the boys 
push a hose end down through the steel 
casing and start the pump. Now in its 
third season, the Stewart well-digger 
has never failed to produce a stream 
within 12 minutes. 

The lumbermen themselves are well 
in the van of the new era of forest fire 
prevention and control work. Today, in 
every Western logging camp worthy the 
name, is a hygrothermograph, continu- 
ously measuring and charting the mois- 
ture content in the air. There is a dan- 
ger point at which all woods operations 
cease. In the Douglas fir region of the 
West Coast, for instance, a reading of 
35 calls for extreme caution, one of 30 
for complete shutdown. Old-time lum- 
berjacks may snort at such fancy rig- 
ging, but that’s all they can do about it. 
A “30” means logging is at an end that 
day. 

During fire weather, too, most logging 
camps on the Coast work a _ hoot-owl 
shift. Loggers go to work at four in 
the morning and quit at noon, just when 
the graph says humidity is dropping 
every minute. No smoking is permitted 
except at stated intervals when the 
men may knock off and gather at the 
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landing for a brief smoker’s recess. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where 70 
percent of the nation’s lumber now is 
cut, lumbermen are spending more than 
one million dollars a year on fire con- 
trol. Between fires, crews spend their 
time building roads and trails. The 
difference between a trivial fire and one 
that may do $100,000 damage a day, for 
days on end, is often the difference in 
the time it takes to get a crew to the 
scene. 

The lookouts, in their mountain top 
cabins, have new equipment, too. The 
Osborne Fire Finder instantly tells 
within a few feet the location of a plume 
of smoke. Then, when the smoke chasers 
find more fire than smoke, more than 
they had reckoned on, one of them takes 
a tiny five-pound radio transmitter from 
his pack, throws a few feet of antenna 
over a limb, and begins sounding his 
warden’s call letter. More men come on 
the run. 

Delivery of food and equipment by 
plane is now a commonplace. One day 
last August fire broke out near the top 
of the Wallowa Range in Oregon, a spot 
inaccessible to all except tough and 
woods-trained men. Four hundred men 
and fifty horses made a heart-breaking 
trip up to 6000 feet above sea level. 
They found a terrific fire under way. 

Well, there they were, more than a 
mile above the sea, and sixty miles of 
tough going between them and the near- 
est supply depot. Two planes made 
more than one hundred trips from the 
base, dropping some sixty tons of sup- 
plies—pumps, gasoline in milk cans, 
Sibley stoves, ianterns, telephones, eggs 


. throws a few feet of antenna over a limb and begins sounding his warden’s call letter.’ 
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cushioned with loaves of bread and bags 
of water. Though the packages dropped 
500 to 1500 feet, breakage was negligi- 
ble, because of clever packing. 

In Rhode Island, which has many 
forest fires every summer, small and 
thickly populated though it is, foresters 
are using a pipe-line, easily laid along 
a fire trail. At intervals along the line 
are wax-capped valves. When a fire 
melts the wax, a stream of chemical 
“fog” is released which smothers the 
blaze. 

Foresters are experimenting with a 
truly terrific wind machine. It develops 
a 45-mile gale in two minutes, permit- 
ting men to get near enough to a hot 
blaze to do effective work. 

Other foresters are trying out power- 
driven saws that can be clamped onto 
large and dangerous fire-spreading 
snags in the woods, to cut through their 
trunks in no time at all. 

They are using gigantic brush-bust- 
ers this summer, leviathans that bowl 
through the thickest, roughest brush and 
crush and tear and uproot all in their 
path. They are working, very quietly, 
on the use of monoammonium phosphate 
(NH,H:PO;,). No doubt some day in 
the summer or fall of 1941, a big plane 
will swoop low over a new fire in the 
forest. The pilot will pull a lever, and 
a shower of bombs will rain down, re- 
leasing a fire-killing vapor that will 
settle chokingly over every last tree, 
branch, shrub, bush, fern and needle. 

Already the forest fire fighters have 
mechanized and are using parachute 
troops. Bombers would be the ultimate 
blitzkrieg touch. 
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PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Cae .D psychologists agree that parents cannot shift the 
responsibility for the mental and moral training of their 
children, but all too many of us leave the whole matter of 
the rudimentary education of our chil- 
dren to school teachers about whom we 
know little but their names. 

There is no such thing as remote con- 
trol in rearing a child. It is not enough 
to pat the little fellow on the head and 
compliment him, or pat him on the 
other end and chide him, according to 
the report card he brings home from 
school. 

In every community there is a parent-teacher association 
through which parents can know what is happening in the 
schools, and who it is that is making it happen. Surely we 
who have brought children into the world cannot shirk the 
responsibility of actively participating in their education. 

When a parent-teacher association is properly conducted, 
it works hand in hand with the teachers and is welcomed by 
them, because the child whose parents are interested enough 
to codperate with the teachers is a child whose education 
progresses faster, a child who is never a problem child for 
the teachers. 

Your child’s teachers know things about your child that 
you never suspected, some of them not so good, most of them 
so very good that you will be delighted to hear about them. 
You know a great many things about your child that the 
teachers would like to know, that they may be of greater 
help to your child. 

It is your duty, and will soon become your pleasure, to 
join and attend the meetings of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. 
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“God grants liberty only to those who love it and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.”—Daniel 
Webster. 


ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


HERE are many things more important in Kiwanis than 

the establishment of club attendance records. There is 
such a thing as making so much of a fetish of these records 
that the spirit of Kiwanis is lost com- 
pletely. 

In both the countries where Kiwanis 
exists, there are many reasons for men 
being away from their clubs and so 
engaged in other activities that they 
are unable to make up their attendance. 

This summer we had the sad spectacle 
of clubs hewing so close to the line on 
attendance that members who were able 
to take long vacations were deleted from the club roster for 





the sake of the club’s attendance record. In many cases .- 


By ROE FULKERSON 


these members lost interest and enthusiasm to the extent 
that on their return they dropped their Kiwanis work en- 
tirely. 

The deletion of a member who through some reason must 
leave his club city for a month or two is a mistake in almost 
every case, and is in violation of the true spirit of Kiwanis. 
It would be better to let the club’s attendance record suffer 
and keep the man in touch with his home club by sending him 
its luncheon announcements so that he might keep up with 
its activities. His attendance record will suffer, of course, 
but it is bad policy to risk the loss of a good man to main- 
tain a club record. 

Most men will make up their attendance whenever possi- 
ble, and when it is not possible, leniency should be the dispo- 
sition of the club lest the man be lost to Kiwanis and Kiwa- 
nis be lost to the man. 
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There is just as much bravery in not dodging a tax 
bill as there is in not dodging a fight. 


THE LADIES, GOD BLESS THEM! 


iF IT IS difficult for one Kiwanian to entertain his wife 

for the evening, consider the problem when a Kiwanis 
club tries to plan an entertainment that will please the 
wives of all the club members! 

If Mr. Kiwanian wants to take his n Cx 
wife to a boxing match, she says no; 2" 
she would rather go to the movies and 
hear Jeanette McDonald and Nelson 
Eddy make love in song. If he suggests 
that the night ball game between the 
home team and its nearest rival will be 
very exciting, she says she would rather 
sit at home and listen to the radio and 
knit for the Red Cross. If he breaks down completely and 
offers to take her to dinner and perhaps to dance, she says 
that will be fine, but not if they go to that awful sea food 
place where they bring the live lobsters around before they 
cook them, and the music comes out of a juke organ. She 
will consent to go to dinner if they dress and go to a hotel. 
Mr Kiwanian doesn’t want to dress, so he suggests getting 
on the phone and arranging a bridge game. Mrs. Kiwanian 
says that would be nice, but make the game mah jong. Every 
one is playing mah jong now. He hastily suggests that the 
other movie house is showing a double feature horror and 
detective duo, and wouldn’t she like that? No, she wouldn’t. 
Mrs. Kiwanian suggests calling on the Smithingtons. They 
have just done their house over, and she has heard that their 
living room is the most fantastic thing. Mr. Kiwanian has 
heard all of Smithington’s stories, so he suggests an evening 
of bowling. She says she understands that bowling is very 
reducing, but it always makes her too tired. Mr. Kiwanian 
spends the evening reading the papers, and Mrs. Kiwanian 
plays solitaire. 

Mr. Kiwanian’s personal entertainment problem is child’s 
play compared with arranging an entertainment for all the 
wives of a Kiwanis club. 
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A boat ride? Mrs. Bones always gets seasick. A dance? 
Mrs. Cones hates to dance. A dinner party? Half the 
wives are on a diet. A golf match? Mrs. Dones, Mrs. Fones 
and Mrs. Gones don’t play golf. A ladies’ day luncheon? Mrs. 
Hones doesn’t like to sing “The More We Get Together.” 

About this time, the committee wonders if they should 
give the wives a party. After all, Kiwanis is a man’s or- 
ganization, isn’t it? But we have to give them a party some 
time, so let’s have a dinner dance and get it over with. 

Mrs. Jones will say she hasn’t a thing to wear, but she 
will be there anyway. Mrs. Lones and the Mesdames Mones, 
Nones and Pones will forget their diet and eat the fried 
chicken and the apple pie and cheese. Mrs. Hones will sing 
“The More We Get Together,” and Mrs. Cones will waltz once 
with her husband, and everybody will have a fine time and 
vote to have another Ladies’ Night, and soon. 

The ladies, God bless them, are always difficult, but they 
are never dull! 
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Both success and failure test the quality of the man. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT? 


I ay highest Kiwanis honor which can come to a man is to 
be elected our International President. Honors are valued 
because of the difficulty of attaining them, and the Interna- 
tional Presidency is difficult to attain. 

In each Kiwanis district, we select the 
outstanding man to be District Gover- 
nor. Each year there are twenty-nine 
of these governors. Asa rule the Inter- 
national officers are selected from among 
these twenty-nine. 

Each year, however, we elect only ten 
men to the International Board; six 
International Trustees, a treasurer, two 
vice presidents and an International President. 





If these 
are selected from among the twenty-nine District Governors, 
then of course nineteen of them must of necessity fail to be 
elected. 

In the past, the International President has always been 
selected from among the members of the Board, of whom 
there are twelve trustees, two vice presidents and a treas- 


urer. This means again that out of the fifteen, fourteen 
must be eliminated. 

Thus, as we go up the line, we go into a bottleneck, and 
as we approach the top the neck gets smaller until at last 
only one man can win through and be elected International 
President, eliminating other men just as good. 

It must be a grand and glorious experience to be Interna- 
tional President. Or is it? Listen to this part of the closing 
address of Immediate Past President Knudson. If you have 
presidential aspirations, it would be well to read this before 
you start after the job! 

It makes one realize the tremendous sacrifice a man must 
make to hold this unsalaried position, where his only com- 
pensation is the joy of having done his work well and earned 
the love of the organization. 

“Some one has suggested that I give you some indication 
of the time necessary for the President to devote to his 
duties. It may be that my own limitations have been the 
cause of spending much time. I find that Kiwanis work has 
kept me away from Albert Lea more than one hundred and 
fifty days since the Boston Convention, and that no day has 
been spent in my office in which a part, if not all, of the 
time was not consumed in Kiwanis work. 

“The total mileage of travel during the year is approxi- 
mately forty thousand miles. I attended nine district con- 
ventions; addressed each of them; spoke at 73 inter-club 
meetings, and in addition made appearances at luncheons in 
smaller groups. It is fair to estimate that during the year I 
have contacted 19,000 Kiwanians, this exclusive of the In- 
ternational Convention, and exclusive of their ladies and 
guests. My purpose in giving you this information is solely 
to give you the facts. I know that other presidents have 
had similar experiences.” 
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WHY KIWANIS? 


HOUGHTFUL members of Kiwanis have long wondered 

at the hold it has on the hearts and minds of its members. 
Those who have belonged to fraternal and benevolent organi- 
zations and have mourned the lack of 
interest on the part of the membership, 
and have sighed over the number of the 
brothers who are mere button wearers, 
never cease to marvel at the enthusiasm 
Kiwanis generates in its members. 

The Department of Research of Ki- 
wanis International has been making a 
careful survey of the organization. The 
replies to the questionnaires sent out 
shed a bright light on many phases of Kiwanis which have 
in the past been only a matter of conjecture. 

Of 6,417 replies to the question as to their primary reason 
for going into Kiwanis, almost one half said that it was 
their desire to render personal service to their community 
through Kiwanis activities. 

Almost one third gave as their reason the acquisition of 
new friends. 

It is obvious that if these are the two main reasons for 
going into the organization, the Kiwanis club which most 
highly develops personal service to the community, and at 
the same time engenders good fellowship and friendship 
among its members, is the club which will have the strongest 
hold on its membership and be of the greatest value to its 
community. 

Back in the old and unlamented days when Kiwanis had 
as its motto “We Trade,” there may have been a large group 
of men who went into the organization from mercenary 
motives. This questionnaire shows that those days are 
gone forever, and the “We Build” motto which we now use is 
the correct one to express the thought of modern Kiwanis. 

That we do learn to know each other, that we do establish 
enduring friendships by working together for the good of 
the community, proves that these two desires on the part of 
the membership are so interlocking that we cannot have one 
without the other. Kiwanis today is almost perfectly ex- 
pressing the desires of the major portion of its membership. 

The importance of laying emphasis on personal service 
and on good fellowship is no longer a matter of speculation. 
It is a matter of actual knowledge, thanks to the good work 
of the Department of Research. Its questionnaires have 
turned theories into facts on which we can depend in our 
club building and club betterment programs. 
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Sarcasm is the hornet of conversation. It never 
makes honey and always carries a sting. 


TELEPHONES 


ELEPHONES are the greatest la- 

bor saving device of modern civ- 
ilization. Like moments of depres- 
sion and like radios, everybody has 
them. There seems to be a tendency 
on the part of Kiwanis clubs to hide 
the telephone numbers of their officers 
and members as though they were 
something to be ashamed of. 

Few club rosters, club notices and club letterheads give 
the telephone numbers of the president and the secretary. 
And nothing speeds up prompt contacts more than the use 
of telephone numbers on all club printing. 

A Kiwanian in a strange town, a club wishing to con- 
tact its district governor or other district officers, an out- 
of-town speaker just arrived—on any one of a dozen other 
occasions when a Kiwanian wants to contact the officers of 
a Kiwanis club promptly, he can do so more readily and 
more pleasantly if the literature in his hand saves him the 
necessity of calling “Information” or hunting through a 
telephone book. 
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Printing 
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torian, is the 
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McMurtrie, internationally 
typographer and printing his- 

author of more than thirty 
and technique of print- 
ing. Professionally, he is director of typog- 
raphy for the Ludlow Typograph Company 
in Chicago. 


_ o. C. McMURTRIE 
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sirman, Invention of Printing 
A iniversary C nittee, Interna- 
i I A +t ot Printing 


Welles to conceive a world 
without printing. 

Yet such a world existed during the 
centuries before Johann Gutenberg in- 
vented the process that makes it pos- 
sible for you to read what is on this 
page. The 500th Anniversary of the 
Gutenberg invention is being celebrated 
during this year of 1940. 

In the days before Gutenberg, there 
was not a single piece of literature in 
the average home. There were books, 
of course, but each of them had to be 
hand-lettered by a scribe. It took a 
scribe the best part of a year to pen or 
hand-letter a book of average size. The 
cost of such a book had to take into ac- 
count the scribe’s salary, the cost of 
parchment on which the early books 
were written, and other materials, plus 
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Page of the forty-two line Bible, embellished after printing by rubrication and illumination. 
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It took a scribe several years to pro- 
Bibles 
were thus so scarce and expensive that 
In 
the centuries preceding the Gutenberg 
invention, if a man owned a single book 
he owned an object of curiosity to his 


duce a book the size of the Bible. 


few churches could afford a copy. 


neighbors. If he owned 
ten or twenty books, 


wealthy, a prince, or even a king. 


as many 


Because of the scarcity of books, there 
was no popular education as we know 


today. Many successful business men 
in the days before Gutenberg 
neither read nor write and had to call 


in professional scribes to perform those 


simple tasks for them. 


Several months would have been 
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With the lifting of the pall of the 
a Dark Ages, however, new forces began 
stirring in Europe. The rise of crafts 
and trades enabled fathers to accumu- 
late enough money to send their sons 
to private teachers for instruction in 
elementary subjects including Latin, 
the then universal language. In order 
to study Latin, these students needed a 
little Latin grammar, known from the 
name of its author as the Donatus. A 
hand-written copy of this grammar was 
so expensive that its purchase worked 
a hardship on many a parent during 
the years of the Renaissance. 

it It is significant that, of the first nine- 
teen still extant, pieces of printing pro- 
duced by Gutenberg after his experi- 
ments had proved successful in or about 
the year 1440, seventeen were successive 

(Turn to page 541) 
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Maintain Confidence—A War Time 


Public Affair 


By R. J. WARD 


Director, Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario 


wide variety of subjects—so wide in 

fact that it would be well-nigh im- 
possible to mention any subject which 
does not come directly or indirectly 
within this category. These days we 
find that our simplest and most private 
acts influence the acts and actions of 
others—in fact each one of us is a Pub- 
lic Affair. 

We have our particular part to play, 
both as individuals and as a collective 
organization of Kiwanians, in every- 
thing which tends to the welfare, safety 
and security of our community and 
country, and our very membership in 
this justly proud Kiwanis club deserves 
our best at all times. The membership 
of Kiwanis clubs is truly representative 
of the finest in the business life and in 
the professions of our nations and Ki- 
wanis has a well earned reputation for 
leadership and service. The paramount 
Public Affair for you, for me, for all we 
hold dear is the winning of the war, 
the defeat and the crushing of that 
murderous aggregation of Nazis and 
their satellite Fascists, not only those in 
Germany and in Italy, but those of them 
that have abused our hospitality, our 
freedom, our democracy and our ideals 
by carrying on or endeavoring to carry 
on their vicious doctrines inside our own 
country. Make no mistake about it. 
Don’t let us kid ourselves that Hitler 
and Mussolini, who planted their agents 
plentifully in Middle Europe, in Scan- 
dinavia, in Holland, and in Belgium, 
and so won easy victories, have over- 
looked Canada. 

Not being admitted to the inner circle 
I cannot prove my assertions by docu- 
ments or witnesses, but here are my 
convictions as to the methods which are 
being used. Both Hitler and Mussolini 
built themselves upon a program of 
“fear.” Not the bogey-man fear which 
is dissipated with the coming of day- 
light or passes when the nightmare is 
over. Not that kind of fear, but In- 
creasing mass fear. The constant, 
ever-growing fear in the people of a 
whole race, a whole class, a whole re- 
ligion, a whole people. A fear that be- 
comes a distrust of your closest friend, 
a hatred of your employer, a suspicion 
of the integrity of your financial insti- 
tutions, a loss of confidence in your gov- 
ernment, a panic. Trace the rise of 
both men and you find that the course 
I have outlined was their path to power. 

Here then you have the mode of oper- 
ation of your Nazi and your Fascist 
agents. We are a democratic country 
and criticism of government is one of 


‘| term “Public Affairs” covers a 


the rights of our citizens. It is a right 
which is certainly being used to the full- 
est extent. Is it within the realms of 
possibility that our Nazi and Fascist 
friends are egging us on to publicly 
abuse our public men? Maybe not, 
but remember France. I hold no brief 
for the Government and I, like many 
others, want things done quicker and 
more efficiently—by whom or how I 
don’t know—but candidly, are we not 
at times approaching a fine degree of 
panic, creating a sad distrust of our 
government and unwittingly moving 
events along the course the dictators 
like to see? Calmness, common-sense 
and patience would, I feel sure, prove 
a mighty weapon against the insidious 
foe amongst us. 

Within the past few weeks we have 
had a fine play on words which must 
put our Berlin and Rome friends in high 
good humor. The economic resources 
and financial stability of the British 
Empire are weapons which are of no 


mean importance in this war. The 
government recently announced the 


“mobilization” of wealth. This has been 
translated into “conscription” of 
wealth and latterly the word has become 
“confiscation.” So now the story goes 
the rounds that the government is go- 
ing to “confiscate” people’s deposits in 
the banks, their bonds and even their 
life insurance policies. Is this idea con- 
fined to foreigners? No! I have evi- 
dence that some Canadian people of 
good education have swallowed this 
bait, have failed to note the subtle 
change in the words—mobilization, con- 
scription, confiscation—and are suffer- 
ing from an apprehension which might 
easily develop into panic. Suppose we 
calmly examine the three things—de- 
posits in banks, bonds and life insur- 
ance policies. Deposits in banks are 
moneys owing by the banks to the pub- 
lic. These moneys are distributed by 
the banks roughly as follows—one-third 
lent to finance the industry and business 
of the country and two-thirds invested 
in bonds—mainly Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal bonds which in turn are 
promises to pay by those bodies. If the 
government seized the deposits and de- 
manded the depositor’s money, what 
would the banks have to do? First, 
call in their loans to industry and busi- 
ness and so create chaos. Second, sell 





@ In address to his club, banker 
member calls attention to neces- 
sity of counteracting and tracing 
to source all rumors seeking to 
create fear of nation’s stability. 


the Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
bonds. To whom? To the Dominion 
Government, I suppose, because nobody 
else would have the wherewithal to buy 
them. Now where has the Dominion 
Government bettered itself? It simply 
has a pocket full of bonds—its own in- 
cluded—and no money. The same is 
true of the life insurance companies, 
with the exception that instead of loans 
to industry and business, a portion of 
their assets is invested in mortgages. 
Maybe some of you are the proud own- 
ers of mortgaged homes, and you can 
imagine your predicament if the gov- 
ernment confiscated your money and at 
the same time demanded payment of 
your mortgage. Silly, isn’t it? But 
not so silly that it does not get people 
disturbed, people who should know bet- 
ter. I recently reported—to quarters 
where I thought my report would have 
weight—that I had reason to suspect 
subversive interests were helping to 
spread these rumors with the object 
of creating panic—and I have not 
changed my opinion. 

Public affairs! Here is the public 
affair of the moment. By word, deed 
and action, every member of this club 
individually and collectively should do 
his part to counteract and trace to their 
source all rumors which tend or are 
calculated to upset the confidence of the 
people and create panic. France was 
beaten by sections of her civilian popu- 
lation who apparently preferred life 
and slavery to death and honor. Fear. 
Let’s not fall into the same trap. Let’s 
be fair in our criticism of government 
but not rabid. Let’s rant about the hard- 
boiled bank managers but grant the 
solidity of their banks. Let’s damn the 
ever-calling life insurance agent but be 
glad to have the protection of our life 
insurance policies. Let’s permit no argu- 
ment as to the undoubted soundness of 
our government bonds and buy War 
Savings Certificates this week, next 
week and every week until victory. 

Our part is clear—the part to be 
played particularly by us fellows who 
can’t fight. We must not only do our 
best to give our utmost support to those 
who bear the brunt of battle, but we 
must have unswerving and proclaimed 
confidence in the eventual outcome and 
we must see to it that no Fifth Column 
work affects the morale of the other 
stay-at-homes. Dark days may come, 
darker for our relatives, blood relations 
and friends in Britain than for us in 
Canada, but with unshaken faith we 
go forward to the future with heads 
high and hearts strong. 
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anadian Clubs Do 





Above Norman R 


Southward 


rigal of the C.R.C 
lance 


Above right 


planes. 


® Ambulance purchases 
among projects promoted 
by clubs; splendid list of 
activities undertaken through- 
out the Dominion 


IWANIS clubs’. throughout 


activities, earnestly and 


tiously rendering personal and check- 


book service. 


The recital of activities 


however, that 


the World 


themselves 


War 


available for 


immediately 
tasks were open. 
about 


and serio isly set 


program 


chairman, War 
Service Committee of the Montreal, Quebec, Kiwa- 
nis club, handing check for $2,070 to Major Cor- 
for the purchase of an ambu- 


Kiwanians of Point Grey, Vancouver, 
manned a booth on a street corner to collect 
nickels and dimes for the purchase of trainer 


the 
length and breadth of the Domin- 
ion of Canada are engaged in war 
conscien- 


following 
does not include all clubs for informa- 
tion is not available from all clubs in 
Canada. It can very safely be stated, 
from the very moment 
it became evident that the British Em- 
pire would be at war Kiwanis clubs in 
the loyal Dominion of Canada started 
making plans for participation in the 
carrying on of the war. Kiwanians who 
saw service and gained experience in 
made 
whatever 
Kiwanians went 
a war basis immediately. The Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs 
for Canada mapped out a war work 


on 


War Wor 



















Hamilton Kiwanis club; J. 


the Past President, ] 


Norman Evans, President, Hamilton Branch of Red Cross Society; E. G. 


task of putting its plans into operation. 
Here are reports from various clubs 

(Note the many activities having to do 

with the purchases of ambulances) : 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
(From report of Tom Havill, Chairman 
of the War Services Committee of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict.) 

Canadians are a peace-loving people, 
a friendly race who have throughout 
their entire history extended the warm 
hand of comradeship to all those who 
chose to live with them, as visitors 01 
permanently. Canadians are a law 
abiding, religious race who rate justice 
and truth above wealth and possession, 
who will not tolerate oppression of the 
weak or the exploiting of the de- 
fenseless. Canadians are strong men. 
Canada now is at war because all of 
those principles which she holds sac- 
red are in danger of being ground into 
dust. 

Canadian Kiwanians are actively en- 
gaged in the Air, Naval and Land 
forces of the Dominion in the fight for 
justice and freedom. The question that 
naturally presents itself to Kiwanis 
clubs in Canada is ‘What can we do?” 
This question has been answered to 
some extent in this way. Most of the 
clubs set up “War Service Commit- 
tees.” These committees are sub- 
divided under the headings of Enter- 
tainment of Troops, Library and Mag- 
azines, Club and Recreation, Canadian 
Red Cross Units. These committees 
(Turn to page 542) 





Top: Past President Arthur Smith, Barrie, Ontario, presents clock to Colonel Worthington for Camp 

Borden Canteen. Bottom: Presentation of check for $2,070 from Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, 

to the Hamilton Branch of the Red Cross Society for purchase of overseas ambulance. Left to right: 

; Bascom, Vice President, 

C. Westaway, President, E. A. Bottrill, Past President, F. F. ° 
B. McNary, Treasurer. 
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When You Return To The JU. S. 
From Your Canadian Vacation 


HERE have been statements, pub- 
Tisha broadeast and given publicity 

in many ways describing what hap- 
pens and what does not happen to citi- 
zens of the United States returning 
from visits to Canada. In the interest 
of Kiwanians on both sides of the bor- 
der and for the information of any 
persons contemplating a trip to Canada, 
the Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine 
requested the gathering of official data 
to properly present conditions as they 
exist at the time of publication of this 
issue of the magazine. 

The above statement bears the official 
stamp of the United States Department 
of Justice. There can be no conflicting 
or qualifying statement issued or any 
different policy pursued. 

It will be noted from the above that 
birth certificates are not required for 
re-entry to the United States from 
Canada. It will also be noted that per- 
sonal papers and documents which may 
be helpful in establishing United States 
citizenship are “advised.” Obviously 
the best possible proof of birth in the 
United States is a certificate proving 
such a fact. So if you have a birth 
certificate handy, or it is easy to get 
one—put it in your pocket before you 
cross into Canada for it will automati- 
cally get you back in. 

Without making a birth certificate 
obligatory it is readily seen that such 
a document is handy. But there are 
many other ways of establishing your 
identity as a citizen of the United 
States. 

The United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, working as a 
part of the Department of Justice, 
leaves your re-entry into the United 
States TO THE DISCRETION OF 
THE OFFICER AT THE BORDER. 
This officer may decide a drivers license 
is sufficient. He may, or at least he 
could, admit you with no documents for 
his superiors tell you that it is ADVIS- 
ABLE to have documents. We would 
further suggest that it is not advisable 
to be without documents for while the 
United States is not at war the Depart- 
ment of Justice has before it the task 
of keeping out those they feel have no 
right to be admitted to this country. 

Immigration officers are experienced 
in interviewing persons. They make 
mistakes but not very often. Some of 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


American citizens do not require 
passports either to leave or to 
re-enter the United States. It is 
advisable, however, for them to 
be possessed of such personal 
papers and other documents as 
may be helpful in establishing 
that they are American citizens. 
Official statement from the United 
States Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice in regard to tourist travel to 
Canada and re-entry into the 
United States 


us may remember the days when our 
car would be driven up for customs 
inspection and the inspector would 
wave for us to go ahead, never looking 
into anything. Strangely we had noth- 
ing dutiable or prohibited. The next 
car would be halted and overhauled. 

Strangely it contained dutiable and pro- 

hibited articles. Border officers just 

seem to know. A lot of that knowledge 
and intuition goes along with these 
proofs of citizenship. 

Immigration officers are not permitted 
to officially suggest what documents you 
should take with you. In fact the brief 
paragraph quoted above is all they are 
permitted to say about things. But 
here are some documents that have 
been presented to immigration officers 
and have been entirely effective. 

1. Birth certificates. The best of all in 
the way of documents. 

2. An old passport. You couldn’t have 
secured a passport without citizen- 
ship. It doesn’t make any difference 
how old the document may be. 

3. A baptismal certificate providing it 
shows the place and the date of 
baptism. 

4. Voter’s certificate, poll tax receipt or 

any document showing that you are 

a qualified voter. 

Certain club membership cards. Not 

all are good but there are some 

organizations that refuse member- 
ship to any but American citizens. 


or 


6. Letters from responsible municipal 
or state officials. The officer must 
be satisfied that the letter is authen- 
tic. 

7. Automobile ownership cards or auto- 
mobile drivers’ licenses or both. 
These are not proof of American 
citizenship, actually, but they do 
establish your identity and support 
your own statements of residence 
and citizenship. 

8. Tax receipts do not necessarily guar- 
antee your citizenship but they estab- 
lish you as a property holder and a 
responsible person. 

Naturalized citizens should, of course, 
carry their naturalization certificates. 

It should incidentally be noted that 
those fraudulently seeking entry into 
the United States are documented to 
the eye-brows, as an immigration officer 
once expressed it to us. The undesirable 
person seeking illegal entry gets him- 
self all fixed up with documents, forged 
or stolen. A lot depends upon the in- 
telligent questioning and the able oper- 
ation of the immigration officer. 

The Caradian Travel Bureau has this 
to say about exchange and their re- 
quests are emphasized by Canadian 
Kiwanians who have dis¢ussed Ameri- 
can travel with fellow members: 

“If the benefit of the tourist traffic to 
Canada from the United States is to 
play any part in the British war effort, 
American tourists must use United 
States currency in Canada. Anywhere 
in Canada tourists will find hotel-keep- 
ers, merchants and others pay the offi- 
cial premium on United States currency. 
If tourists purchase their Canadian 
dollars in the United States in the form 
of bank drafts or other negotiable in- 
struments, some existing Canadian debt 
is extinguished and no new purchasing 
power in the United States is created. 
On the other hand all United States 
currency spent by tourists in Canada 
provides the Dominion with purchasing 
power for vital war requirements in 
the United States, whose export trade 
benefits in direct proportion.” 

In other words Canadians want to 
spend American tourists’ money in the 
United States for the purchase of war 
material, sending back the tourist dol- 
lars to the United States from whence 
they came. 
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A Kiwanis Club Gets a Dam 


Director of Information, 


By PAUL SEVERANCE 


. w 
i 
‘ 


ennessee Valley Celebration 





Chickamauga dam, a $36,000,000 project and one of the chain of power dams in the Tennessee Valley. Its early construction in the 
IVA program was due chiefly to the activities of the members of the Chattanooga Kiwanis club who circulated a petition securing 
22,000 names to secure an enabling act for the people of that community to yote on their attitude toward public power. 


HATTANOOGA Kiwanians have 

tackled many difficult jobs but 

never one that presented so many 
obstacles or so many subtle undercur- 
rents of policy as that which is now 
bearing fruit with a spectacular dedi- 
cation that is scheduled for Labor Day 
weekend in the Tennessee Valley. 

It all dates back to 1934. Then the 
question of public ownership of power 
utilities was the subject of many heated 
controversies. At that time Ben Hunt 
was president of the Chattanooga club 
and the membership of the local organi- 
zation while generally favoring TVA 
was still more-or-less divided. There 
were those who approved and those who 
were uncertain, There were others who 
shook their heads and warned of the 
inevitable encroachments such a plan 
must impose upon private ownership. 
Yet as a club the entire membership 
had its weather eye opcn for anything 


® Active support and whole- 

hearted codperation of Ki- 
wanis Club of Chattanooga 
made possible construction of 
the Chickamauga Dam with 
benefits to Tennessee Valley. 


that might benefit the community. While 
it was generally conceded that it was 
not within its province to settle such 
questions as to whether TVA was right 
or wrong, there was an eagerness to be 
helpful to secure the building of a 
$36,000,000 power dam at the city’s very 
door. For this meant big payrolls at a 
time when payrolls were being assidu- 
ously courted. It meant the bringing of 
large office staffs and the renting of 
many offices and vacant houses and 
apartments whose owners were seri- 
ously in need of tenants. It also prom- 


ised, so everyone conceded, cheap power 
rates for the industries of the Valley, 
and it spread a rosy picture for the 
rapid building of a new prosperity. 

First credit must go to Kiwanian H. 
P. Colvard, who has since passed away. 
Colvard was a staunch TVA enthusiast. 
Attending a private conflab in President 
Ben Hunt’s office when a group of lead- 
ers were threshing about for new fields 
to conquer, Mr. Colvard trotted out his 
hobby. It wasn’t a question, he pointed 
out, whether TVA was right or wrong. 
If this chain of dams was going to be 
built just why was the Chickamauge 
Dam at the tail end of the list of con- 
struction projects? And just why 
wouldn’t it be a most excellent project 
for the club to get behind the matter 
and at least push up the date? 

While Mr. Colvard’s friends were 
searching for an answer the gentleman 
pressed his advantage. Just why, he 
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asked again, with the city rocked with 
the heat of controversy which actually 
threatened to deprive Chattanooga of 
even the eventual benefits of receiving 
TVA power, just why wouldn’t it be a 
perfectly appropriate Kiwanis project 
to at least secure an enabling act to 
permit a referendum that would give 
the community the right to express its 
convictions at the ballot box? And, if 
the question of funds was what was 
holding back the immediate building of 
Chickamauga Dam, what was the mat- 
ter with going vigorously after some of 
the PWA money? 

This started something. The proposal 
was taken to committee and then placed 
before the entire club. No one could 
deny the justice of Mr. Colvard’s pro- 
posal that the city be allowed to vote on 
the issue. So a plan was launched. And 
here credit must go to Kiwanian Court- 
ney Twinam who injected the proposal 
that a petition be circulated and pre- 
sented to Governor Hill McAllister re- 
questing legislative action that would 
permit this referendum. 


One Kiwanian 
Gets 1000 Signers 


There is a story in that, too; both in 
the getting of the 22,000 names and in 
the presentation of this document to the 
state’s executives. Twenty-two thousand 
names are a lot of names. But once the 
ball was rolling signatures came in fast. 
One Kiwanian, Herman  Ferger, 
marched into headquarters with a thou- 
sand names for his personal stint. Hun- 
dreds of citizens volunteered to sign. 
Ten thousand names could easily have 
been added but for the pressing element 
of time. 

So with this impressive volume of 
signatures tucked snugly under his arm 
Ben Hunt and a committee set off for 
the state capital. In this party there 
was Russel Dow, Gordon Smith, Hugh 
Wasson, Ernest Holmes, Courtney 
Twinam, and Rex Byrne. They arrived 
at the governor’s office where President 
Hunt carefully unwrapped his prize. To 
his utter amazement he had carried a 
book to Nashville that was filled with 
blank paper. Not a name was in sight. 
What to say to the governor became 
embarrassingly urgent. Then one of 
the party brought out the real volume 
of signatures and the air was cleared— 
even to the governor’s previously none- 
too-friendly welcome. 


Legislature Turns 
The Petition Down 


To make a long story short the fight 
went on. For the legislature turned 
down the petition and the Chattanooga 
Kiwanians had to carry their fight to 
the next assembly. There they won. 
And the balloting that followed was 
overwhelmingly in favor of TVA. But 
that was not enough. Even TVA was 
opposed to disturbing its schedule. 
Chattanooga would get its dam in time. 


There were others that were needed 
first. 

With the timely help here of County 
Judge Will Cummings, Senator Ken- 
neth D. McKellar and the late Con- 
gressman Sam D. McReynolds, also with 
the assistance of Spencer McCallie, past 
Kiwanis governor who was making his 
influence felt in places where it counted, 
all this plus the most persuasive argu- 
ments that the committee could present 
to the directors of TVA, brought even- 
tual victory. Chickamauga Dam was 
pushed forward on the schedule. PWA 
funds were not needed but a special act 
was required to provide the Authority 
with the necessary appropriation that 
it had not expected to call upon until 
future years brought the expansion of 
the program. 


Graph of Business 
Begins to Climb 


So Chickamauga Dam was started. 
The graph of business in Chattanooga 
began at once to climb. Then ensued 
a long fight in the courts before the 
properties of the Tennessee Power Com- 
pany were actually taken over and the 
Chattanooga Power Board formed. This 
board now lists among’ its directors, as 
an acknowledgment of past service, the 
same Courtney Twinam who started the 
petition. 


H. P. COLVARD 


Kiwanian, whose far-sighted 
aggressive alertness set up this 
project. 


Chattanooga 
vision an 


That is why, regardless of personal 
political affiliation or convictions as to 
the right or wrong of the fundamentals 
of TVA, the Kiwanians of Chattanooga 
are particularly pleased to see the dedi- 
cation of the chain of dams that will 
be celebrated in Chattanooga on Labor 
Day week-end. For two hundred com- 
munities in the seven states of the TVA 
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area have recognized Chattanooga’s 
leadership and are joining in this dedi- 
catory event. And they are dedicating 
more than dams. For with the comple- 
tion of these structures a chain of lakes 
is being impounded above their massive 
concrete shoulders. These stretch for 
650 miles across this lovely southern 
valley. They are united by locks and 
a constant 9-foot channel that now 
makes this sheltered inland region ac- 
cessible to the sea. The TVA is co- 
operating with the seven states in de- 
veloping the recreational possibilities of 
these lakes in a way that will rank them 
in the forefront of America’s great na- 
tional parks. Shorelines are being land- 
scaped. Parks are being laid out. 
Beaches are being graded. Hundreds 
of tuck-away cabins available for vaca- 
tionists are sprinkled through the ad- 
joining wooded hills. Yacht clubs are 
being formed. Thousands of pleasure 
craft dot the surface of the lakes: there 
are 1,800 of these on Norris, first of 
the chain to be filled, and five hundred 
were registered on Chickamauga before 
this lake was three months old. 

So it is not with exaggeration that 
Chattanooga and the Tennessee Valley 
are christening this new inland water 
playground as “The Great Lakes of the 
South.” And they have planned a spec- 
tacular party. There will be four days 
of festivities—boat racing, balls, an air 
show, a preparedness parade, street 
and water pageants with decorated 
floats, all this preceding the formal ded- 
ication of the lakes and dams which is 
set for the closing feature on Monday, 
September 2. 


Marks Harvest of 
Members’ Endeavor 


So to the Kiwanians of Chattanooga 
this event will mark the harvest of their 
endeavor, the realization of the fruits 
of effort. It marks a victory for their 
alertness and civic consciousness not 
because TVA has won, but because the 
Kiwanis club cut through red tape and 
delay to secure the real expression of 
the people of this community. And in- 
cidentally, if you will, they did a swell 
job for the payrolls of their city, and 
for landlords, and for the future. For 
a new day has dawned in the Tennes- 
see Valley. And, right or wrong, this 
enormous supply of electric power— 
1,800,000 KW of dynamic energy is 
available for the government at a time 
when power may be sorely needed: pow- 
er for armament, power for defense. So 
while today the great nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals is producing nitrate to 
enrich the lands of farmers, tomorrow 
it may be nitrate for explosives, and 
power for the making of machines 
which the barges on the newly created 
navigation channel to the Mississippi 
and the sea can transport to vital points 
where such things are needed for Amer- 
ica’s safety and for the preservation of 
that liberty and democracy for which 
Kiwanians are justly proud to help pre- 
serve. 
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itizen-Leader Work Starte 


HE whole world is a giant chess 
board with whole nations the pawns 
in the stifling and awesome game of 

power politics that has brought inva- 

sion, death, misery, national humility, 
and fear of the flaming sword to the 
untouched. 


How and when will it end? What 
will be the results? What will be the 
tory historians will write about the 
peoples of North America? Of the 
world? 

Kiwanis—with even now some of its 
members active belligerents—can and 
will help formulate the answers. An- 


swers that will dwell on the human and 
piritual values. Answers that will re- 
lect the inculeation of the spirit of 
freedom in the breasts of strong men. 
Answers that will develop the philoso- 
phy of citizenship responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility that is indeed the price of 
liberty. 

What course shall we pursue to arrive 
at these answers? That is a question 
that would indeed tax the wisdom of a 
Solomon or a Socrates. 

Aroused by the revelation of insidious 
activity of dictator nations on far-flung 
fronts, fronts that recognize no accepted 
barriers, Kiwanians of the Indiana Dis- 
trict resolved themselves to action be- 
ginning at home, and committed them- 
selves to a program calling for the de- 
velopment of citizenship responsibility, 
insofar as possible, in every city, every 
town, and every hamlet of the great 
Hoosier state. 

True, no bullets have spattered the 
streets of Indiana communities. True, 
too, none of its sons has been called on 
to give of his life blood. But the citi- 
zens of Indiana, and of the other 47 
states of our union, are vitally con- 
cerned in the course of world events. 
With Kiwanis International’s theme 

“Citizenship Responsibility — The 
Price of Liberty” as its creed, the Indi- 
ana District has developed a citizenship 
program that it intends to become a 
compelling in the lives and 
thoughts of the citizens within its bor- 
det S. 

Realizing that action to be effective, 
even at home, must have a solid founda- 
tion and a sturdy structure, Indiana 
Kiwanis sought a helping hand from 
Indiana University. It came from the 
university’s Institute of Politics, De- 
partment of Government. 


of 


issue 


Leaders of Indiana Kiwanis and the 
university agreed that such a compre- 
hensive program must have a careful, 


In Indiana 
By ROBERT E. LINDSAY 


Secretary, Indiana District 
even humble, beginning, and decided 


upon a two phase course of action: 
First, a*citizen-leader institute for the 
district, and; Second, a state-wide pro- 
gram conducted by the 76 clubs in the 
district. 

They hope for a live interest and a 
ready acceptance of the program, with 
a gradual development over a period of 
years into a vital influence pervading 
every nook and corner of the state. They 
found that live interest and ready ac- 
ceptance—and they found, too, an eager 
desire to help on the part of thoughtful 
citizenry throughout neighboring states 
as well as Indiana. 

One hundred five Kiwanians, from all 
sections of the Indiana District, gath- 
ered at Indiana University in Blooming- 
ton, April 25, for the all-day citizen- 
leader conference. They opened their 
deliberations with this thought from 
President H. B. Wells of the univer- 
sity: 

“Democracy is not a perpetual motion 
machine, nor is an indifferent citizen- 
ship adequate fuel for its operation. 
The Kiwanis citizenship training pro- 
gram cannot fail to aid in the develop- 
ment of a more intelligent and responsi- 
ble citizenry, willing and eager to par- 
ticipate in governmental activities.” 

The institute was broken down into 
five phases of discussion and study, with 
printed agenda available for all attend- 
ing. These five phases concerned: 

The obligations of American citizens, 
the threats to democracy, outlines for 
the use of study groups, the Manitowoc 
plan, and suggestions for the conduct of 
local citizenship programs by the vari- 
ous clubs. Each discussion was ably 
directed by a member of the university 
faculty. 

As the university speakers developed 
each thought, and as they studied the 
printed material prepared and supplied 
by the university, the Kiwanians in 
attendance saw clearly a path in which 
they and their home clubs could spread 
the preachment of citizenship responsi- 
bility throughout the entire state. 

With this path indicated, Governor 


™@ Development of responsibil- 

ity to be extended to every 
city, town and hamlet in state 
according to plans resulting 
from university conferences 
sponsored by Bloomington club. 


George Leist of the Indiana District 
designated the week of October 6-12 as 
“Indiana Citizenship Week,” and called 
on each club to participate actively. 

The movement, once started, has 
gained momentum with each succeeding 
week. Numerous other organizations 
and individual citizens have volunteered 
their support, which has been accepted, 
and the program bids fair to become a 
Kiwanis-directed effort reaching into 
every strata of social life in the state. 

Since the institute, many of the Indi- 
ana clubs have lent emphasis to the 
movement by building club meeting pro- 
grams around the citizenship responsi- 
bility thought. In this effort, Indiana 
University has made speakers available 
anywhere in the state at a cost of trans- 
portation only. 

Further emphasis will be given the 
movement at the Indiana District con- 
vention at Elkhart, September 15-17. 
Citizenship responsibility will be the 
theme of the convention, the program 
will emphasize it, and a considerable 
portion of the convention time will be 
devoted to discussions of it. 

Each of the 76 clubs in the Indiana 
District has appointed a special citizer- 
ship committee, and these committees 
already are at work drafting their own 


observances for the week of October 
6-12. 
The district citizenship committee, 


and the district officers, have suggested 
to the clubs that they include in their 
observances: 

Sermons in all local churches on the 
theme of citizenship responsibility. 

Convocation programs in all local and 
rural schools emphasizing the citizen- 
ship responsibility of boys and girls. 

Observances of the week at the meet- 
ings of all service, civic, fraternal and 
other organization meetings. 

Discussions of the “merit plan in 
government” before numerous local 
groups. 

Essay contests on the theme among 
high school students, with winning 
essays read and prizes awarded at pub- 
lic meeting's. 

Registration of all first voters, with 
group meetings for them with discus- 
sions on citizenship responsibility by 
qualified speakers. 

A public citizenship rally, with a his- 
torical pageant, if possible, or a street 
parade. 

Coodperation of the press and radio in 
publicizing the movement, and carrying 

(Continued on page 549) 
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Flint Body Plant 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 



























They use a lot of food at the Flint Kiwanis Health 

Camp. ‘hey serve ‘‘seconds’’ or ‘“‘thirds’’ and no 

questions asked, in fact the more food eaten the 
better they like it. 


™@ They know how to make 

human as well as automobile 
bodies up here in this motor 
city. The Kiwanis Health Camp 
performs fine service. 


it’s a swell place where you get 

more than you want to eat and lots 
of milk and you learn how to set type 
as good as they do on the Flint Journal 
and you don’t have to wash dishes, just 
ever so often pick them up, and they 
sometimes have watermelon and some- 
times chicken and you learn new games 
and the teachers don’t act like teachers 
and it’s too bad you have to leave when 
two weeks are up and maybe you'll get 
back next year and you sing ‘Sittin’ on 
(Turn to page 548) 
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The officers and directors of the new 


ceived its charter 
dent Carl G. Morse; Vice 
L. Kincaid Directors, standing: 

©. Park, H 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


EARLY 200 Kiwanians and their 
ladies attended the charter night 
program for the Lakewood, Colorado, 
club which was held July 1. James D. 
Parriott, past district governor, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The guests were 
welcomed by Judge George E. Lerg, 
a member of the Lakewood club. 
District Governor Roy W. Foard 
presented the charter on behalf of Ki- 
wanis International after being intro- 
duced by Dr. R. J. Groom, lieutenant 
governor of Division III. The charter 
was accepted by Carl G. Morse, pres- 
ident of the Lakewood club. 
John E. Gorsuch, president of the 
Denver club, presented the new club 


President J. Robert 


John M. 


with a bell and gavel as a gift from 
his club. The Golden club presented 
the United States flag through Presi- 


dent Arthur D. Quaintance, and the Ca- 
nadian flag was presented by the Colo- 
rado club through President 
Robert Hendee. The Denver Kiwanis 
quartet which had just returned from 
its appearance at the International 
Convention at Minneapolis, furnished 


Springs 


special music for the occasion. 
Among those present who have not al- 


Lakewood, Colorado, 


Creighton and Treasurer Jess 
Hadden, Ed. M. Olmsted, Robert 
Reed Stevens, Paul Pattridge and Norman D. Tharp. 


ready been men- 
tioned as taking 
part in the pro- 
gram were Dis- 
trict Secretary 
Joseph A. Reich; 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Divi- 
sion II, R. G. 
Dempsey; Past 
District Gover- 
nor and former 
International 
Trustee Harry 
D. MacDonald; 
Past District 
Governor Maple 
T. Harl; and 
former Lieuten- 
ant Governor 
Luke Story. 

This fine new 
club had a mem- 
bership of fifty 
on charter night. 
Eight visiting clubs were represented. 

New club officers and directors are: 
President, Carl G. Morse; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. Robert Creighton; Secretary, 
George J. Robinson; Treasurer, Jess L. 
Kincaid; Directors, Paul V. Pattridge, 
Norman D. Tharp, Ed M. Olmsted, H. 
Reed Stevens, John M. Hadden, Robert 
O. Park, and Fletcher M. Miller. 

The Greeley, Colorado club acted as 
host to Division II inter-club ladies 
night party, June 17, in celebration of 
All Kiwanis week. The party was held 
at the Student Union building of the 
Colorado State College of Education 
and was well attended by all clubs of 


club which re- 
Seated, left to right: Secretary George J. Robinson; Presi- 


the division which is composed of 
Greeley, Fort Collins, Longmont and 
Boulder. Dinner, entertainment, and 


dancing were enjoyed by the Kiwan- 
ians and their ladies of Division II. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
ONTHS of hard persistent work 
came to a successful end on July 

19, when International President Mark 

A. Smith assisted in presenting the 

charter to the new Kiwanis Club at 

Harriman, Tennessee. 

A feather goes into the cap of the 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, club as spon- 
sors of the Harriman club, for it was 
due to the determined efforts of Chair- 
man Joseph Jones and his Interclub 
Relations Committee of Chattanooga 
that the “‘blessed event’? was so hap- 
pily concluded. Chairman Jones 
brought important Kiwanians to the 
meeting in the persons of aforemen- 
tioned International President; Dis- 
trict Governor Edgar Richardson; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward E. Brown, 
who very effectively aided Joseph Jones 
throughout his period of organization; 
Past Governor W. G. Foster, chairman 
of Club Extension for Tennessee; and 
George Johnson, president of the Chat- 
tanooga club. 

The highlight of the entire presen- 
tation program was the inspiring ad- 
dress made by International President 
Smith. Not only did the new Harri- 
man club receive the desired impetus 
for an active career in Kiwanis but all 
of the members of other Kiwanis clubs 
represented received a stimulus toward 
new and better service in their com- 
munities. 

The celebration was held in the Har- 
riman Hotel, with 186 Kiwanians and 


their wives attending. Eleven clubs 
had representatives present to con- 


gratulate and encourage the new club: 
Chattanooga (with its motorcade of 
fifty representatives in 10 cars travel- 
ing 160 miles for the round trip), 
Knoxville, Spring City, Athens, Sweet- 
water, Cleveland, and Etowah, Ten- 
nessee; Somerset, Danville, and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; and Thomaston, 
Georgia. To insure a good time, as well 
as inspiration, Past Governor Spencer 
McCallie presided as toastmaster. 

The opening song, America, was led 
by Vaughn Cornish, the one-man 
chorus of the Chattanooga club, who 
during the evening entertained with 
Miss May Archibald, soprano, also of 
Chattanooga. After the invocation by 
Rev. C. G. Johnstone, Harriman, there 
was a period of group singing, followed 
by greetings from the sponsoring 
Chattanooga club presented by Presi- 
dent George Johnson. Joseph Jones, 
the prime mover of the organization 
of the new club, was then given an op- 
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portunity to be publicly modest. Toast- 
master McCallie made a few well- 
chosen remarks and read telegrams of 
congratulation and good wishes from 
Past Governor W. G. Foster and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward E. Brown. 
He also presented to the new club a 
United States flag, Canadian flag, song 
books, and a gong and gavel, from 
Division VII; and a secretary’s ledger 


record from the Chattanooga club. 
Mayor Carr of Harriman and Earl 


Blankenship, president of the Harriman 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, both 
welcomed the new club. 

At this time the charter of the Har- 
riman club, was officially presented to 
President John N. Winston, by Dis- 
trict Governor Edgar Richardson. The 
28 charter members of the Harriman 
club were introduced, and were wel- 
comed into Division VII by Past Gov- 
ernor J. Lindsey Robb. 

Officers of the Harriman club are: 
John N. Winston, president; Jerry B. 
Brewer, vice president; C. G. John- 
stone, secretary-treasurer; Directors, 
Jesse T. Wrenn, James P. Carroll, Ed- 
ward C. Browder, William Tindall, 
Ernest A. Taylor, L. W. Barnawell, 
Ernest A. Jones. 


CAROLINAS 
N MAY 31 the Kiwanis Club of 
Ridgeway, South Carolina, received 
its charter from District Governor 
Charles W. Armstrong. 

The meeting was opened with group 
singing and after the invocation by 
Rev. Leslie Edwards, Ridgeway, Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Herbert W. 
Hennig, who presided as toastmaster, 
took charge. 

The address of welcome was given 
by President John A. Chase, Jr., Colum- 
bia, the sponsoring club. President 
James Edmunds of the new club re- 
sponded. He expressed his appreciation 
to the Columbia club for the help and 
encouragement given by them, men- 
tioned letters of congratulations, and 
read the telegrams from International 
President Bennett O. Knudson, Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
and Governor Burnet R. Maybank. 
Greetings from the district were ex- 
pressed and from the Lake City and 
MeColl, South Carolina, clubs as well 
from Past Governor Richard EF. 


as 
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At one of the inter-club meetings held near Mebane, North Carolina, which was attended by 250 


2 


Kiwanians and friends, with Burlington, North Carolina, acting as host. 


Thigpen of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Toastmaster Hennig’ introduced the 
guests and groups from Camden, Col- 
umbia and Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Entertainment was furnished by Gary 
Stukes, Ralph Goodson, Arthur Heins 
and Howard Snelling. 

Gifts to the Ridgeway club which 
were presented by Toastmaster Hen- 
nig to Secretary Ralph Goodson includ- 
ed a United States flag, Charleston; 
Canadian flag, Cheraw and Darlington; 
Kiwanis brief case, Columbia; flag from 
Sumter; banner, Lake City and gong 
and gavel from McColl, South Carolina. 
In accepting these gifts Secretary 
Goodson expressed the hope that the 
work of the new club would warrant 
the continued fellowship of its sponsors. 

Officers and directors of the new club 
are: President, James S. Edmunds; Vice 
President, S. G. Stukes; Secretary- 
Treasurer, William R. Goodson; Direc- 
tors, Dr. James F. Dobson, Leslie W. 
Edwards, A. B. Heins, H. N. McLean, 
E. P. Miller, Howard Snelling and W. 
x. Whitlock. 

Approximately 350 Kiwanians, their 
wives and friends partook of “food 
and fellowship” at Hawfields church, 
near Mebane, North Carolina, in one 
of the largest inter-club meetings ever 
held at that place, annually the scene 
of Kiwanis gatherings for clubs in the 
section. 

With the Burlington club acting as 
host for the occasion, the other clubs 
represented included Graham, Mebane, 
Durham, Raleigh and 
Chapel Hill, North Caro- 








lina. 

In a_ short program 
which stressed as its theme 
the harmonious rural-ur- 
ban relationship existing 
in the county, brief talks 
were made by Commission- 


er of Agriculture Kerr 
Seott, a resident of the 
Hawfields community and 
Past Governor Ralph 
Barker of Durham. 

In charge of the pro- 
gram was Cy _ Euliss, 


chairman of the Burling- 





At the charter night of the Kiwanis Club of Ridgeway, South 
Carolina. Left to right: President James S. Edmunds, Ridgeway ; 
District Secretary Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington; President John 
South Carolina. 


A. Chase, and Ames Haltiwanger, Columbia, 


ington club’s Inter-Club 
Relations Committee. He 


was introduced by Presi- 


dent Wilton Lane, who opened the after- 
dinner program with brief introductory 
remarks. Invocation was pronounced 
by Rev. N. N. Fleming, who also wel- 
comed the Kiwanians to Hawfields. 

The picnic dinner spread on tables 
on the lawn was prepared by the ladies 
of the community. 

The charter night banquet of the 
Kiwanis Club of Laurens, South Caro- 
lina, was held on July 9 with a total of 
175 Kiwanians and their wives from 
the clubs of Division IX in attendance 
District Governor Charles W. Arm- 
strong, Salisbury, presented the charter 
which was accepted by James Sullivan, 
president of the new club. 

On the program were District Secre- 
tary Herbert W. Hennig, Darlington, 
who introduced all the guests and visit- 
ing clubs; President F. Claud Pinson, 
Clinton, South Carolina, sponsors of 
the new club, who welcomed the club 
into Kiwanis. Lieutenant Governor Ray 
A. Furr, Rock Hill, presided as toast- 
master. Dupre Rhame, Greenville, led 
in group singing and Secretary A. B. 
Vogel, Spartanburg, collected dinner 
fees and attendance slips. 

Out-of-town Kiwanians_ attending 
the meeting included: 13 members 
from Clinton; Greenville 19; Spartan- 
burg 20; Greenwood 4; Anderson 5; 
Greer 3; Newberry 3; and Rock Hill 3. 
Ames Haltiwanger, past governor, 
Columbia, and Thomas W. Crews, di- 
vision counselor and past governor, 
Spartanburg, were among the special 
guests. Presidents and secretaries of 
Laurens Business League and Rotary 
club were also present. 

Officers and directors of the Laurens 
club are: President, James H. Sulli- 
van; Secretary-Treasurer, G. Miller 
McCuen; Directors, Dr. M. B. Nickels, 
T. C. Owings, C. Martin Miller, M. J. 
Simpson, William E. Hunt, Frank A. 
Dial and Robert Miller Brown. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


N MAY 8, the Port Angeles Ki- 
wanis club took 26 members to 
Monroe, Washington, 230 miles away, 
on an inter-club visit and with a total 


of 7944 man miles. The reward was 
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The Kiwanis Club of Port Angeles, Washington, sponsored an inter-club meeting at Monroe, Wash- 


ington 


the Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, pelican, that travelling bird 
that has caused more inter-club visits 
than any other idea. 

This pelican has been travelling since 
1934 and the above mileage was the 
that has been recorded to 
date. Since then the Monroe club has 
come over to Port Angeles with 33 of 
their 34 members and recaptured the 
old bird with the greatest miles in this 
pelican’s history, over 10,000 man 
miles. Congratulations to them on their 
splendid return visit. 

The club left Port Angeles at 7:00 
a.m., driving 50 miles to Port Town- 
send, then by ferry to Keystone, driv- 
ing to Columbia Beach, ferry to 
Mukelteo and driving to Monroe, Wash- 
ington, in time for their noon meeting. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


FISH, fun and fellowship were the 

keynotes of the third annual Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan bowling tourna- 
ment held at Marinette, Wisconsin, in 
the late spring. 

Fun began when the Marinette City 
Band met a chartered train with 120 
Kiwanians from the Milwaukee area 
Saturday noon. 

Between the scheduled time for the 
71 five-man team events, 80 doubles 
and 155 singles competitions, visitors 
found an opportunity to get their fill 
of smelt and incidentals at the Smelt 
Fry or at the Gast Haus. Many of 
the more hardy sportsmen, not satisfied 
with receiving a ten-pound box of 
smelt packed in ice as a gift of the 
Marinette club, tried their luck (and 
were successful, too), dipping smelt 
from a private dock on the Menominee 
River. 

When the last game was ended, West 
Allis No. 1 team, headed by Roy 
Gruber took top honors with a total 
of 2,761 pins. Janesville and Wausau 
No. 1 teams, headed by L. Hayes and 
George Stueber, respectively, took sec- 
ond and third place with scores of 
2,747 and 2,72 


Top scores in the doubles went to 


the possession of 


vreatest 


President F. O. Fountain accepting Pelican Trophy. 


H. M. Place and F. L. Hoffman of 
Monroe for an 1,149 score, while the 
Chilton pair, E. Kroehnke and L. Stark, 
and another Monroe pair, William Rees 
and G. L. Redman, took second and 
third places with the close totals of 
1,137 and 1,135. 

E. Altendorf of West Bend, V. Zillig 
of Wauwatosa and W. C. Isenberg of 
Marinette, took top honors in the sin- 
gles events with 625, 595 and 589 pins, 
respectively. 

Entry fees amounting to $670 were 
paid back to members of all of the 29 
clubs, from Escanaba to Monroe, half 
of the money being used as 34 top 
bowling prizes while the other half 
was distributed in the form of 64 
“Good Fellowship” awards. 

Walt Isenberg, retiring president of 
the Bowling Association, and Bill 
Rinelli, local chairman of the tourna- 
ment, gladly turned the reins over 
to E. G. Dowe of Beaver Dam, where 
next year’s meet is scheduled. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HIGH school senior won the dis- 
trict oratorical contest, with six 
district finalists from Waterloo, Sac 


City and Council Bluffs, Iowa; Omaha, 
and Superior, Nebraska, competing. 
The subject of the contest was “Why 
The American Form of Representative 
Government is the Best Form of Gov- 
The prize is a trip to the 


ernment.” 
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District Convention to be held at Mason 
City, Iowa, next October. 

Sponsored by the district Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work, the contest 
was judged by State Senator Richard 
Johnson of Fremont. 


GEORGIA 


HE Division VII group met June 5 

with Cornelia as host. Kiwanian T. 
W. Reed, registrar of the University of 
Georgia, Athens, was the principal 
speaker. Lieutenant Governor E. L. 
Almand, Jr., Monroe, was master of 
ceremonies. 

The meeting was in the form of a 
barbecue with 504 persons present. 
Brief talks were made by Presidents 
J. D. Bolton, Athens; R. M. Davidson, 
Commerce; Dr. Bailey M. Wade, 
Cornelia; Frank W. DeLong, Gaines- 
ville; George R. Cox, Monroe; Dr. 
Henry W. Meaders, Toccoa; and Tom 
S. Saxon, Winder. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


HE recently built Kiwanis Club of 

Moncton, New Brunswick, received 
its charter and the presentation was 
made by District Governor Walter P. 
Zeller, of Montreal. 

Lieutenant Governor James M. Car- 
son and 25 members of the Kiwanis 
Club of St. John, which sponsored the 
Moncton club, attended. 

The New England District and the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal were repre- 
sented and clubs of St. Stephen, St. 
Andrews, New _ Brunswick; Truro, 
3ridgewater and Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
sent a number of representatives. 

Officers and directors of the Moncton 
club are: President, J. E. Hoover; Vice- 
President, Arthur E. Stone; Secretary, 


Cyril Bragg; Treasurer, Herbert P. 
Collins; Directors, George Le Blanc, 
Dr. H. Paul Melanson and Eric D. 
Cousins. 

Thorold Kiwanians were hosts to 


members of the Toronto club on the 
evening of June 3. It was a very hap- 
py inter-club meeting featuring an in- 
spirational address by former Interna- 
tional Trustee Isaac P. McNabb. Presi- 
dent George Foley, Thorold, told the 
guests how welcome they were, while 
President Harold Male, Toronto, re- 
sponded and urged attendance at the 





The recent Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Kiwanis Bowling Tournament which was held in Marinette. 
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District Convention in Toronto, Septem- 
ber 22, 23 and 24. Members of St. 
Catharines and Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
were present. Kiwanian George Burt 
presided. 

On June 27 Hamilton East made its 
first attempt at being inter-club host. 
One hundred and fifty Kiwanians and 
their ladies met at the noon meeting 
in the upper chamber of the Hamilton 
Jockey Club Hotel. This room is over- 
looking the Jockey Club grounds with 
its turf track, the only track of its 
kind on the continent. 

Kiwanians from Niagara Falls, 
Kitchener—Waterloo, Galt, Hamilton 
and Riverdale, Toronto and 25 couples 
from Buffalo, Kenmore and The Tona- 
wandas, New York, were present. Vice 
President George Snyder welcomed the 
guests. 

W. R. Lovering of the Hamilton 
Jockey club extended an invitation to 
everyone present to view the horse 
racing during the afternoon. In honor 
of the visiting Kiwanians a special race 
was run. Although this was a social 
meeting, $100 was made and presented 
to the Hamilton club to donate to the 
ted Cross Ambulance Fund. 


NEW YORK 

HE Kiwanis Club of DeWitt received 

its charter at an appropriate dinner 
and dance held in the Hotel Syracuse 
on May 28. The club was sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse and has 
42 charter members. Jerome K. Cheney, 
president of the Syracuse club was 
toastmaster. Following the singing of 
“America” the invocation was given by 
Rev. Edward P. Buttimer. Group sing- 
ing was led by Thomas F, Kerman, 
song leader, Syracuse, during the din- 
ner. Following the dinner the gong 
and gavel were presented by Frank C. 
Love, second vice president, Syracuse, 
as a gift of the club and were accepted 
by Emmet J. Pyper, first vice president 
of the DeWitt club. 

The banner was presented by Earl 
W. Zimmerman, lieutenant governor, 
Division III, as the gift of the clubs of 
that division and accepted by Ralph 








Climax of charter night celebration of the Kiwanis Club of Bayside, New 


York. 


President Harold Ash (standing left) receives charter from Interna- 
tional Trustee Franklin C. Haven; Lieutenant Governor Frank Clark (standing 
right) ; International Field Service Representative Ernest Lucas (seated), and 
District Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley. 


C. Kharas, second 
vice president of 
the DeWitt club. 
The United States 
flag was present- 
ed by Dr. S. How- 
ard Delaney as a 
gift of the clubs 
of the New York 
District and was 
accepted by Clar- 
ence E. Alberts, 
secretary of the 
DeWitt club. Fol- 
lowing an address 
by District Gover- 
nor William C. 
Godsen, the char- 
ter was presented 
and accepted by 
Donald D. Diet- 
zer, president of 
the new club. 
Benediction was 
pronounced by the 
Rev. Alexander 
Carmichael. The 
dinner was followed by dancing. 

Officers of the DeWitt club are: Don- 
ald D. Dietzer, president; Emmet J. 
Pyper, first vice president; Ralph C. 
Kharas, second vice president; Grant 
C. Emerick, treasurer and Clarence E. 
Alberts, secretary. Directors are: 
Harold F. Allen, Glen V. Ostrander, 
Harold E. Stowell, George P. Kimball, 
Dr. William A. Lawler, Robert W. 
Parkinson, Dr. Glendon R. Lewis, John 
S. Roscoe and Harold E. Steiner. 


right: District Secretary 


International Trustee 


The sponsoring committee of the 
Syracuse club are: Thomas J. Rogers, 
chairman, Dr. S. Howard Delaney, 


Frank C. Love, Earl W. Zimmerman 
and Clarence H. Twichell. 

The Kiwanis Club of Delmar received 
its charter at an appropriate dinner 
dance held on June 3. They were spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Albany 
and have 32 charter members. George 
W. Wriston, former lieutenant gover- 
nor of Division VI was the toastmaster. 
Following the singing of “America,” in- 
vocation was pronounced by Rev. Del- 
bert L. Kinney. 

Following the 
dinner the gong 
and gavel were 
presented by 
John R. Pike, 
president of the 
Albany club and 
accepted by 
HamiltonH. 
Bookhout, first 
vice president of 
the Delmar club. 
The banner, a 
gift of the divi- 
sion, was pre- 
sented by War- 
ren R. Hill, lieu- 
tenant governor 
of Division VI, 
and was accept- 
ed by Sidney B. 
Gordon, second 
vice president of 
the Delmar club. 

The United 


Kiwanis Club of Smithtown, New 
Timothy W 
Smithtown; Lieutenant Governor Paul T. Wohlsen, toastmaster, Division IN; 
Franklin C. 
Patchogue, the sponsoring club. 





Standing, left to 
Albert T. Skinner, 


York, receives charter. 
Tinsley; President 
\ 


Haven; President Edmund W. Tuton, 
States flag was presented as a gift of 
the district by Wellington S. Jones, past 
governor, and accepted by Ralph 8S. But- 
ler, secretary of the Delmar club. Fol- 
lowing’ an address by Governor William 
C. Godsen, the charter was presented 
and accepted by S. Benjamin Meyers, 
president of the Delmar club. Enter- 
tainment and dancing followed. 

The Delmar club officers are: S. Ben- 
jamin Meyers, president; Hamilton H. 
3ookhout, first vice president; Sidney 
B. Gordon, second vice president; Ralph 
S. Butler, secretary; and Harry 5S. 
Keelan, treasurer. The charter night 
committee consisted of Albert J. Lus- 
sier, chairman, Hamilton H. Bookhout, 
William J. Comstock Jr., Sidney B. 
Gordon and Harry S. Keelan. 

The Albany club sponsoring commit- 
tee were John E. Glenn, chairman, Louis 
W. Bookheim, Frederick M. Brasure, 
Albert E. Bridges and Howard A. Pike. 

The Kiwanis Club of Smithtown re- 
ceived its charter at an appropriate 
dinner dance held at Riverside Inn, 
June 6. They were sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Patchogue with 32 
charter members. Paul T. Wohlsen, 
lieutenant governor of Division IX, was 
toastmaster. Following the singing of 
“America” and flag salute, invocation 
was pronounced by Rev. Philip Dodd. 
Address of welcome was given by Otis 
W. Glamore, followed by group singing 
under direction of Don Gardner. 

The charter was presented by Inter- 
national Trustee Franklin C. Haven 
and accepted by Al Skinner, president 
of the Smithtown club. The United 
States flag was presented as a gift of 
the district by District Secretary Tim- 
othy W. Tinsley and accepted by John 
Keyes, second vice president of the 
Smithtown club. 

The gong and gavel were presented 
by Edmund W. Tuton, president of the 
Patchogue club and accepted by Robert 
C. Skripak, secretary, Smithtown club. 

Officers of the Smithtown club are: 
Albert T. Skinner, president; Otis W. 
Glamore, first vice president; John 
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Keyes, second vice president; Robert C. 
Skripak, secretary; and Robert Sturm, 
treasurer. 

The sponsoring committee of the 
Patchogue club were: Edmund W. Tu- 
ton, Carleton P. Quinlan, Herman 
Chamberlain, Ralph E. Frankling and 
James H. Overton. 

On June 10, the Kiwanis Club of 
Bayside received its charter at an ap- 
propriate dinner held at the Bayside 
Yacht Club. They were sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Flushing with 42 
charter members. Lieutenant Governor 
Frank Clark of Division VIII was the 
toastmaster of the evening. 

Following the singing of “America,” 
invocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
Edward A. Jacobson. Walter S. Day- 
ton, second vice president of the Bay- 
side club introduced the Toastmaster 
Frank Clark who gave an address of 
welcome 

The United States flag was then pre- 
ented by District Secretary Timothy 
W. Tinsley and accepted by William C. 
DeRolf, treasurer of the Bayside club. 

The charter was presented by Inter- 
national Trustee yee . Haven and 
accepted by Harold J. Ash, president of 
the Bayside club. The ‘lub banner was 
presented by Clifford Jenkins, president 
of the Brooklyn club and accepted by 
Douglas Van Riper, first vice president 
of the Bayside club. The gong and 
gavel were presented by James L. Lee, 
president of the Flushing club and ac- 
cepted by Eugene Schmidt, secretary of 
the Bayside club. 

Officers and directors of the Bayside 
club are: Harold H. Ash, president; 
Douglas Van Riper, first vice president; 
Walter S. Dayton, second vice presi- 
dent; Eugene Schmidt, secretary; Wil- 
liam C. DeRolf, treasurer; Directors: 
J. Wilson Dayton, Charles Lowerre, 
George Barmeyer, Dr. James R. Reu- 
long, Edward A. Mandel, Frank L. 
Guisti, Anthony J. Longobardi. 

The charter committee consisted of 
Walter S. Dayton, chairman, William C. 
DeRolf, Eugene Schmidt. Fred Vach- 
eron, George B. Rice, Charles Lowerre 
of the Bayside club and George Mozley, 
William F. McCormick, Dr. George 
Markin and Harry Cutler of the Flush- 
ing club. 


NEW JERSEY 

MMEDIATE PAST President Bennett 

O. Knudson was the guest of honor 
at the New Jersey District anniversary 
rally, April 11, under the auspices of 
Division ITI. 

The Kiwanis Club of Newark was 
host, with representatives from forty 
clubs throughout the state, as well as 
a delegation from New York City. Over 
300 people enjoyed this meeting. 

The speakers were: District Gover- 
nor James H. Samuel, Morristown, 
Lieutenant Governor George W. Fred- 
erick, Jr., of Division III, Past Gover- 
nor John F. Sherman, Newark, Inter- 
national Trustee Frederick M. Barnes, 
Jersey City, and Past Governor Rob- 
ert J. Rendall. 

Group singing was led by Kenneth 
Kostenbader, Morristown. 
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On the occasion of the charter night of the Kiwanis Club of Bland County, Virginia. Left to right: 
Past District Governor J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, West Virginia; Lieutenant Governor Emmette A. 
Mann, Hinton, West Virginia; District Governor David Nelson Sutton, West Point, Virginia; Presi- 
dent H. H. Stuckman, Bluefield ; President James H. Gollehon, Bland County ; District Secretary 
Frank B. Walters, Roanoke, Virginia and Lieutenant Governor Charles R. Adair, Narrows, Virginia. 


Division III presented President 
Knudson with an engraved copy of the 
Constitution of the United States to- 
gether with an autograph of every Ki- 
wanian in attendance. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


AIRO, ILLINOIS, was host to the 

sixth annual Tri-District Inter-Club 
rally which was held June 6. President 
C. Wolffe Berbling of the host club, 
was the presiding officer. 

Kiwanians from Charleston, Sikes- 
ton, Poplar Bluff, and Bloomfield, Mis- 
souri; Paducah and Mayfield, Kentucky; 
Vienna, Harrisburg, Carmi, Metropolis, 
Shawneetown, and McLeansboro, IIli- 
nois, were invited to be present. Par- 
ticipants from six clubs entered the 
golf tournament. A skeet tournament 
took place which was entered into by 
everyone, either as a competitor or a 
spectator. Dinner was served with rep- 
resentatives from Illinois-Eastern Iowa, 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas and Ken- 
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tucky-Tennessee Districts. George Kirk, 
treasurer of the Missouri-Kansas-Ar- 
kansas District, made the principal ad- 
dress. 

The average mileage of 42 visiting 
Kiwanians attending this meeting ex- 
ceeded 116 miles each. 

One of the most successful inter-club 
district meetings was held by Division 
IV at Elgin, Illinois, with more than 
200 Kiwanians and their guests in at- 
tendance. The meeting was arranged 
by the Inter-Club Relations Chairman 
J. Donald Milligan and presided over 
by President Nels Soderstrom. 

District Governor Horace Batchelor 
with Mrs. Batchelor were present. His 
brief discussion of present world trends 
and their application to loyal Kiwan- 
ians was an inspiration to all. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank B. Gray was 
introduced and received an enthusias- 
tic welcome. 

District Attorney-elect Charles 
Seidel, presented by Vice President 


The Immediate Past President of Kiwanis International was the guest of honor at the New Jersey 


District anniversary Rally. Standing, left to right: 


International Trustee Fred M. Barnes, Lieutenant 


Governor George W. Frederick, Jr., District Governor James H. Samuel. Seated, left to right: Im- 
mediate Past President Ben O. Knudson, President Sheldon Odell, Newark. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Airport Area Atlanta, Georgia, received its charter in a ceremony held in an 


airplane. 


Left to right: Director George Cushing, who piloted the ship; President Jack Gray; Miss 


Laura Wizark, plane hostess; District Governor George E. Simpson and Kiwanian Pat L. Higgins. 


Harold H. Jordan, made the address of 
the evening, following a _ patriotic 
theme. The visiting clubs added to the 
entertainment by bringing singers, 
actors and bands. Professional enter- 
tainment was provided by the Elgin 
club. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


T WAS a happy and enthusiastic 

group of 140 who arrived at Minne- 
apolis on June 16, on board the Ki- 
wanis Special from the California- 
Nevada District. 

Leaving Los Angeles on June 12, 
the California-Nevada Special traveled 
north through the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys, gathering Kiwan- 
ians and their families along the way. 

Thursday evening the entire dele- 
gation was greeted by members of the 
Portland club, who presented them 
with “Thirty Thursday” warrants, rose 
buds, and red apples for everyone. 
Friday morning the California-Nevada 
group enjoyed breakfast and a sight- 
seeing tour of Spokane with the Kiwan- 
jians and ladies of that city, each of 
the visiting ladies being presented 
with a corsage. That evening they 
were royally entertained by the mem- 
bers of the Butte, Montana, club, who 
met the Special with busses for a two 
and one-half hour sightseeing trip and 
a glimpse of Butte’s night life at 
Meaderville. Saturday evening the 
Billings club welcomed the delegation 
in true Western fashion, with a parade 
of stagecoaches and more than 100 
men, women, and children on horse- 
back. 

To each one of the Kiwanians and 
ladies who made possible these meet- 
ings which added so much to the 
pleasure of the trip go the thanks of 
the California-Nevada delegation. 

Side trips en route to Minneapolis 
included a 45-minute inspection of the 
Bonneville Dam, where U. S. Army en- 
gineers served as guides, explaining 


this project in detail. Detraining at 
Red Lodge, Montana, a. trip was ar- 
ranged to Cooke City, a distance of 50 
miles each way, over the Red Lodge 
Highroad, a most unusual opportunity 
for auto mountaineering. 

With 91 clubs represented, the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District more than met 
the quota of one registration from each 
of its 150 clubs. A total of 220 Ki- 
wanians, ladies, and juniors were in 
attendance when final figures for the 
24th International Convention were 
compiled. 

The California-Nevada District’s 
sixth new club for 1940, sponsored by 
El Segundo, was organized in Haw- 
thorne, California, July 5, with a char- 
ter membership of 26. The new club 
is in Division I under the supervision 
of Lieutenant Governor Charles J. 
Griffin. Dr. E. LeRoy Courtlandt was 
selected as Hawthorne’s first president; 
Charles D. Goodale, vice president; 
Don Locke, secretary; and Edward D. 
Laurence, treas- 
urer. Glenn M. 
Anderson, Harold 
O. Chaney, Bert 
L. Cook, P. E. 
Fray, Joseph M. 
Keyes, Maurice M. 
Lee, R. L. Whit- 
aker, directors. 


The presenta- 
tion of the charter 
of the San Cle- 
mente, California, 
club on July 30, 
officially added 
the 150th club to 
the district. Rep- 
resenting 34 clubs, 
350 Kiwanians 
and ladies assem- 
bled to witness the 
presentation of 
of the charter by 
District Governor 
Joseph C. Tope to 
President Boyd 





District Secretary Harold Jones of the Pacific-Northwest District presenting to 


District Secretary Fred S. : 
City Limits of Los Angeles sign, at Portland, Oregon, on the occasion of the 
visit of California-Nevada delegation enroute to Minneapolis Convention, 
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M. Sturgis. Secretary D. Carl Elder 
opened the program as master of cere- 
monies, with Vice President Walter C. 
Pearson extending the club’s welcome 
to its visitors. Following the serving of 
dinner, the meeting was turned pver 
to Lieutenant Governor Herbert L. 
Plannette. Dr. Fred E. Earel, presi- 
dent of the sponsoring club, Santa Ana, 
presented a bell and gavel to President 
Boyd M. Sturgis, and former Lieutenant 
Governor Jack Zinn presented club 
equipment to Vice President Walter C 
Pearson. In attendance, in addition to 
those participating in the program, 
were Immediate Past Governor Harry 
Lane, Past Governor Charles’ Rine- 
hart, and Lieutenant Governors James 
P. Bowers, W. Roy Lindsay, Edwin C. 
Franklin and James M. Dawson. 

The new officers and directors are: 
President, Boyd M. Sturgis; Vice Presi- 
dent, Walter C. Pearson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, D. Carl Elder; Directors, L. 
J. Anderwert, Roy R. Divel, Allen W. 
Goddard, Charles M. Imlah, Russell T. 
Manning, J. E. Poynter and Francis J. 
Royse. 

On July 15, 238 representatives of 
the 16 clubs in Division III met in San 
Fernando in honor of past lieutenant 
governors of the division. San Fer- 
nando, Tujunga and Newhall-Saugus, 
California, served as hosts for the 
meeting, presided over by Lieutenant 
Governor Edwin C. Franklin. The 
meeting was devoted to division busi- 
ness, interspersed with special musical 
numbers by James Smith, Tujunga, the 
Los Feliz Men’s Chorus, and group 
singing led by Hollis Davenny, chair- 
man of the District Committee on 
Music. The address of the evening was 
given by former Lieutenant Governor 
Osgood Hardy, Eagle Rock. Past Gov- 
ernor Ernest Bashor of Los Angeles 
paid tribute to the memory of Past 
Governor Frank L. Fox, whose passing 
on June 24 was a great loss. 

Convention Chairman Edgar Robin- 
son and his committees are now work- 
ing out details for the entertainment 
of Kiwanians and ladies in attendance 
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Kistemann of the California-Nevada District, the 
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at the District Convention, to be held 
October 3, 4 and 5 at Santa Barbara. 
Kiwanians from other districts visiting 
in California at that time are cordially 
invited to participate in the convention 
program. 


NEW ENGLAND 


LARGE crowd gathered to partici- 

pate in the charter night celebra- 
tion of the newly built Pittsfield, Maine, 
club. The principal address was given 
by International Trustee, now Vice 
President, James P. Gallagher of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Arthur F. Lamb of Rockland was 
toastmaster. Group singing was led by 
guest song leaders Leon Berry, Water- 
ville; Seth Banton, Newport; Wilbur 
Parke, Orono; Louis Cook, Rockland; 
Harrison Brooks, Bangor and Phillip 
Theriault, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

District Governor Fred C. Mitchell, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, presented the 
charter with President Merlon A. Web- 
ber, accepting the charge. 

James Parsons, Jr., accepted the sec- 
retary’s portfolio from District Secre- 
tary Parker T. Kennealley of Salem, 
Massachusetts, while road signs, ban- 
ners and flags were presented to Vice 
President Roy U. Sinclair by K. Gordon 
Jones of the Brewer, Maine, clubs, 
gifts of several clubs in the division. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Harry J. Wright and greetings were 
brought by Commander Charles A. 
Moore of Otis M. Vining Post of the 
American Legion. Rev. John W. Rey- 
nolds of Newport, gave the invocation. 

Among the former lieutenant gov- 
ernors present were Levi Williams, 
Augusta; Willian Thompson and Leon 
Berry, Waterville and John Peterson, 
Bangor; with Presidents Ray Robin- 
on, Newport-Corinna; Gus Gustafson, 





At the Plymouth, Massachusetts charter night. 
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Front row, left to right: Mrs. James P. Gallagher, 


Mrs. Fred C. Mitchell, Miss Audrey Dutton, Mrs. John W. Brewer and Mrs. G. Ernest Spear. Stand- 

ing: President Thomas A. Dutton, Plymouth, International Vice President James P. Gallagher, John 

W. Brewer, president of Rotary club; District Governor Fred C. Mitchell, and Lieutenant Governor G. 
Ernest Spear. 


Waterville; Howard Houston, Brewer 
and Robert Burns, Bangor, Maine. 
Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Pittsfield club: President, 
Dr. Merlon A. Webber; Vice President, 
Roy U. Sinclair; Secretary, James Par- 
sons, Jr.; Treasurer, George A. Moore; 
Directors, Sanger M. Cook, Willard W. 
Lehr, Sr., Joseph R. Cianchette, Jo- 
seph Buker, Earle E. Friend, Sr., 
Charles H. Peterson, Donald F. Hum- 
phrey and C. Fred McCulley. 
Kiwanians attended from The Sand- 
hills, Moore County, North Carolina; 
Bangor, Waterville, Brewer, Orono, 
Portland, Rockland, Augusta, Wind- 
ham and Newport, Maine. 
Presentation of the gong and gavel 
by Arthur Lamb to President Weber 





Principals in the charter pongemnion ceremony of Millburn, New Jersey, were, left to right: Inter- 


national Secretary Fred 


Parker, District Governor James H. Samuel, International Trustee 


Fred M. Barnes, President Henry Feustel, Millburn, and Lieutenant Governor George Frederick, Jr. 


and the pledge to the flag closed the 
meeting. 

The Plymouth, Massachusetts, club 
got away to a grand start when District 
Governor Fred C. Mitchell presented 
President Thomas A. Dutton with a 
charter, which placed it in the great 
International family of Kiwanis. 

Dinner was served to some 300 Ki- 
wanians and their ladies. The Quincy 
and Hyannis, Massachusetts, clubs were 
sponsors. The program consisted of 
singing, and the Plymouth Glee club 
were presented under the direction of 
Kiwanian Charles E. Killmer. Inter- 
national Vice President James P. Gal- 
lagher gave the principal address and 
invocation was given by Rev. Floyd J. 
Taylor. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, 
Lieutenant Governor G. Ernest Spear, 
acting as toastmaster, introduced a 
group of Past District Governors— 
Stanley Gray, Harold Glines, Frank 
East, Steve Dow, John Dodge and 
Charles Whitman. James White, chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen, of 
Plymouth brought the greetings of the 
town. 

Kiwanians from Bourne, Quincy, 
Brockton, Central Cape Cod, Falmouth, 
Fall River, Marshfield, New Bedford, 
Rockland, Stoughton, Taunton, Whit- 
man, Whitinsville, Massachusetts and 
Hartford, Connecticut, were present. 

Presentation of articles of club 
equipment included a United States 
flag and a Canadian flag by former 
Lieutenant Governor John H. Harri- 
gan; a gong and gavel by Vice Presi- 
dent Walter R. Forbush, Quincy; a 
Kiwanis banner by President John E. 
Martin, Hyannis; a set of books by 
District Secretary Patrick T. Ken- 
nealley, and two road signs by Charles 
E. Lynch, Plymouth. Vice President 
Lester W. Thurber accepted the gifts 
with thanks. 

Club officers. and directors are: 
President, Thomas A. Dutton; Vice 
President, Lester W. Thurber; Secre- 
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tary, Walder Engstrom, Treasurer, Ed- 
ward J. Hand; Directors, Ellis D. At- 


wood, Robert A. Carr, Dr. A. L. 
Douglas, Harold A. Boyer, Charles 


Cherry, Charles Eckersley and Lester 
W. Thurber. 

The charter night of the Kiwanis 
Club of Brattleboro, Vermont, was 
celebrated by 170 Kiwanians and their 
guests from 21 clubs of six states. E. 
Sherman Wright of the Brattleboro 
Board of Selectmen, gave the address 
of welcome and Rev. Richard Pearson 
the invocation. 

The Orange, Massachusetts, club 
sent 23 members, the largest of visit- 
ing delegations, and others came from 
Norwalk, Connecticut, and Windham, 
Maine. 

District Governor Fred C. Mitchell 
presented the charter to President 
Harold C. Allen, who expressed confi- 
dence in the future for the new club. 

International Vice President James 
P. Gallagher delivered a short address 
and Kiwanians of visiting clubs spoke 
briefly. At intervals during the dinner 
and presentation ceremonies a vocal trio 
entertained the assembly. 

Gifts presented to the club were: 
gong and gavel, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont; Canadian flag, Greenfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; United States flag, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Kiwanis banner, 
Montpelier, Vermont; and secretary’s 
record from the district. Vice Presi- 
dent E. Randall Haviland, accepted the 
gifts in behalf of the new club. 

A short movie preview of the New 
England convention to be held at 
Breton Woods, New Hampshire, was 
shown. 

Lieutenant Governor Earle E. 
Stevens, Guildhall, Vermont, was toast- 
master. Group singing was led by Past 
Governor E. Wesley Enman, West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

Dancing followed the 
presentation ceremonies, 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


N A room originally set up for the 

seating of 100, there were 150 dele- 
gates and visitors assembled for the 
23rd annual convention of the Minne- 


dinner and 


June 18. 
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The convention was 
called to order by Gover- 
nor Chilo W. Burnham, 
who, after welcoming the 
delegates and visitors, 
gave his report of stew- 
ardship for the first six 
months of the year. Gov- 
ernor Burnham gave 
praise for the accomplish- 
ments of the past and in- 
spired faith in the future. 

Lieutenant Governor 
George Selke reported on 
the deliberations of the 
trustees,—in executive ses- 
sion from 10:30 p.m., Sun- 
day night until 1:00 a.m. 
Monday. All Lieutenant 
Governors gave brief re- 














ports on the activities in 
their respective divisions. 

Past Governor Jerry 
Lammers reported for the Committee on 
Extension and the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

Vice President Robert J. Prittie and 
International Trustee David W. Hen- 
derson honored the meeting and spoke 
briefly on matters pertaining to the 
convention. 

The delegates named the following 
as the district’s 1941 officers: District 
Governor, George A. Selke, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; Lieutenant Governors, Di- 
vision I, George Curry, Mankato, 
Minnesota; Division II, Robert A. 
Wood, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Divi- 
sion III, August Neubauer, Virginia, 
Minnesota; Division IV, Henry J. Gil- 
bertson, Fargo, North Dakota; Divi- 
sion V, Edgar Mattson, New Rockford, 
North Dakota; Division VI, James M. 
Rathbun, Webster, South Dakota; Divi- 
sion VII, Harold W. Flint, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

Mitchell, South Dakota, was chosen 
as the Convention City for the 1941 
District Convention. 

The Winnebago, Minnesota, club re- 
ceived its charter from District Gover- 
nor Chilo W. Burnham with represen- 
tatives from Fairmont, Mankato, Aus- 
tin, Albert Lea, Spring Valley, Blue 
Earth, Rochester, St. Cloud and Wells, 
Minnesota, present. 





sota-Dakotas District, held in St. Paul, John H. Towey, Rochester, retiring 
lieutenant governor, acted as_ toast- 

master. Ad- 

% dresses were 





On the occasion of the Hamilton East club’s first attempt at being inter-club 
host, an invitation to view the horse racing was extended to visiting Kiwanians. 
This is the Kiwanis Handicap. 


made by George 
A. Selke, St. 
Cloud, who has 
been elected dis- 
trict governor 
for next year. 
Frank McGuig- 
gan welcomed 
the gathering. 
President John 
L. Mills, Winne- 
bago, told of the 
details which 
preceded organi- 
zation. 

A bell and 
gavel were pre- 
sented, with a 
brief case for 


Harold C. Allen (right) received the club’s charter from District 
Governor Fred C. Mitchell at the charter night celebration, Brattle- 


boro, Vermont. 


the secretary. President Frank J. 
Steiner, Blue Earth, gave the bell. 

The officers and directors of the 
Winnebago club are: President, Dr. 
John L. Mills; Vice President, R. Hen- 
derson; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. O. K. 
Durgin; Directors, Dr. M. D. Cooper, 
Edwin Fraser, Dr. George V. Greiner, 
Vance E. Markle, Frank J. MeGuiggan, 
J. A. Roerig, and O. W, Styve. 


FLORIDA 


N July 15, the Kiwanis Club of 
Haines City completed its work of 
organization and held an election of 
officers and directors to serve for the 
balance of the year. 
The club was sponsored jointly by 
the Lakeland and Winter Haven clubs. 


Officers and directors of the new 
club are: Grover Carter, president; 
Sam Seigel, vice president; Rem 


Mathias, secretary; Harley Angle, 
treasurer; Directors, Bruce Angle, Paul 
Jones, Irven Lawhorn, Gene Stone, 
Alvin Hendrix, Wallace Shafer, 
Dr. D. H. Rogers. 

An Inter-District Kiwanis Day was 
held at Silver Springs with the Ocala 
club as host on August 1, with a fine 
delegation of Georgia and Florida Ki 
wanians to welcome International 
President Mark A. Smith of Thoma 
ton, Georgia. 

The Florida District Convention at 
Saint Petersburg, October 13-15, is 
being developed by a very strong com 
mittee of the Saint Petersburg club 
headed by John A. Winters as general 
chairman with Arthur T. Goodenough, 
vice chairman; William S. Howell, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Nat W. Parker, presi- 
dent; ex-officio member of the commit- 
tee, and the following: William F. 
Davenport, Sorens Lund, John H. Mc- 
Gorrisk, Roy W. Laughmiller, Arthur 
G. Russell and John W. Davis. 

The District Program Committee 
consists of John W. Davis, Saint Pet- 
ersburg, chairman; Past District Gov- 
ernors, C. Harold Hippler, Eustis; John 
Wright, Lakeland; and Edward Rice, 
Bradenton with District Governor J. 
Edwin Baker, Umatilla, and District 
Secretary-Treasurer, Karl Lehmann, 
Tavares, 


and 
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Constitution Week for United States Clubs, 


September 15-21 
By C. HAROLD HIPPLER 


Chairman, International Committee on Public Affairs for United States 


INCE we last observed Constitu- 
tution Week, incredible changes 
have blasted the earth. Blitzkrieg, 

destruction, death, starvation and mis- 

ery have visited over half of the world’s 
area. Proud nations have been sub- 
jugated or annihilated, and many peo- 
ples who lived normal, happy lives, 
worshipped God and loved their fel- 
low men under democratic forms of gov- 


ernment, have lost all that free men 
hold dear and have been reduced to 
slavery. The last democracy of Europe 


is fighting with its back to the wall, 
alone, with its former allies and friends 
devastated overwhelmed, one by 
one, by a ruthless gangster whose unre- 
tricted use of total war, the red torch 
of destruction and the slimy serpent of 
treachery has blighted and scourged the 
earth 

We are a great nation, a great pow- 
er, and as such we have a great 
ponsibility. We are strong, not through 


and 


re- 


indolence or apathy, nor through acci- 
dent, but because great men willed it 
so. The Constitution of the United 
States set up a democratic form of gov- 
ernment under which we have grown 
and prospered, and because of the Bill 
of Rights we enjoy the blessings of lib- 
erty and of freemen. All that this Con- 
stitution stands for is at stake today. 
Lose these rights and we 
and hundreds of years of 
against tyranny, of glorious sacrifice, 
bloodshed and death will have been 
wasted, and the “blessings of liberty 
for ourselves and our posterity” are 
lost. 

Little doubt exists in the minds of the 
American people but that our hour of 
destiny is near at hand. We learn the 
true values of liberty when we. are 
afraid we will lose them. We are united 
in the stern realization that we are in 
a gangster era and that to preserve our 
civil and political liberties we must pre- 


are slaves, 


struggle 


pare, and prepare fast, to defend them. 
There is no room for recriminations, no 
petty partisanship, as to why we are 
not more adequately prepared. Had 
we, the people, wished it, we would have 
been ready. The need was not appar- 
ent. Others made the same mistake. 
We must acknowledge and courageous- 
ly face our weaknesses. Democracy 
must rely upon voluntary action rather 
than compulsion, but we shall demon- 
strate again, as we have in the past, 
that an aroused and free people can 
meet any emergency and successfully 
defend the land we love, our free in- 
stitutions and that fundamental polit- 
ical philosophy of the Constitution 
which guarantees the rights and privi- 
leges which we enjoy, but which dicta- 
tors despise and would destroy. 

A great opportunity is afforded us 
this year in observing Constitution 
Week, September 15-21. The first ob- 

(Turn to page 552) 


Honor Lincoln at Past Governor's Gathering 


IVE International officers joined the 
Past District Governor’s committee 
of the Illinois Eastern Iowa district 
recently at a gathering in Springfield 
at the Lake Springfield 
Corwine E. Roach, Past District Gover- 
nor and Chairman of the International 


residence of 


ea 
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Committee on Kiwanis Education. One 
of the International Officers, Daniel S. 
Wentworth, Chicago, is also a past 
governor. 

The International officers were keen- 
ly interested in the work of the com- 
mittee and met with the past governors 
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Seated left to right—Mark A. Smith, International President; Bennett O. Knudson, Im- 


mediate Past President; Dr. W. 


Eugene Wolcott, International Treasurer; Daniel S. 


Wentworth, International Trustee; R. George McCuish, International Trustee; Corwine 


E. Roach, Past 


District Governor and chairman International 


Committee on Kiwanis 


Education; Standing left to right—Past Governors Raymond §S. Blunt, Dr. Frank P. 
Hammond, Jacob W. Myers, Dr. C. Paul White, George B. Franks, Clarence L. Valen- 
tine, Kaywin Kennedy and Richard N. Howes. 
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during a day and an evening devoted 
to handling the many items on the com- 
mittee’s agenda. One day was devoted 
to sightseeing and the visitors were 
particularly happy to be able to visit 
the various Lincoln shrines in and 
about Illinois’ capital city. They were 
taken first to Old Salem, Lincoln’s 
home as a young man, where he met 
Ann Rutledge, clerked in a store, 
taught himself the rudiments of law 
and studied the available books. They 
also visited the Lincoln tomb where 
International President Smith placed 
a wreath and delivered a brief tribute 
in which he stated it was a high privi- 
lege as President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and as a citizen of the South to 
thus honor Lincoln. International 
Trustee R. George McCuish followed 
with a few remarks, expressing his ap- 
preciation as a citizen of Canada to pay 
tribute to Lincoln. They also visited 
the home where the Lincolns lived be- 
fore they left for the White House. 
Frank Keller, secretary of the Spring- 
field club presented President Smith 
with a memorial Lincoln mallet made 
from the wood of the doorway of the 
home in which Lincoln was married and 
the handle from trees planted by Lin- 
coln. Each International officer re- 
ceived a small bust of Lincoln in the 
name of the Springfield club. Present 
also at some of the meetings were Ben 
Broadnax, President of the Springfield 
club and Ed Day, vice president. 
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A picnic was held by the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village, Los Angeles, California, to raise funds 
for Girl Scouts club house. 


Westwood Village, Los Angeles, 
California, Holds Picnic 


The Boys and Girls Work Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Vil- 
lage held several meetings to sponsor 
some event that would raise sufficient 
funds for the construction of a club 
house for girl scouts. 

A large area of land was secured, the 
property being located about five miles 
from the business district. The ground 
was so located as to provide an ideal 
site for a scout clubhouse. 

It was decided to hold an old-fash- 
ioned family picnic at the camp site. 
Approximately 6,000 tickets were sold 
and concession stands were erected and 
many necessities were sold. All sup- 
plies were bought at wholesale and do- 
rations were made. Various other or- 
ganizations offered their support to the 
project and it was through this means 
that the concession stands were oper- 
ated. The scouts offered an Indian cere- 
monial. Pony rides were made available 
and races of all kinds were held. Pie 
eating contests and potato racing were 


feature attractions. Many prizes were 
donated and were distributed to the 
many winners of various events. 

Many moving picture stars attended 
and offered their help. Jane Withers 
took charge of the awarding of the 
prizes, assisted by Judy Garland. James 
Stewart gave a short talk. 

Arrangements for the picnic were 
aided by the Junior Deputies and the 
Scout Troops. A complete Red Cross 
unit was installed and was conducted 
by the scouts. A loud speaker was 
provided by the Associated Oil Com- 
pany and the fire rangers lent their help. 

It is estimated that about $1,000 has 
been raised. The camp will be erected 
by membevs over the week-ends. 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Gets Report on Camp 


Life at Camp Edgerton was described 
to the Raleigh club by film and voice as 
Wyatt Taylor described the advantages 
of the vacation spot for the growing 
boys of the city. 

Camp Edgerton was made possible 





through the generosity of Kiwanian N. 
E. Edgerton and his mother. 

A colored picture film prepared by 
the Y.M.C.A. staff was exhibited in 
which it was emphasized that boys can 
enjoy a ten-day outing in perfect safety 
and will secure invaluable training. 

College trained counselors will be in 
charge of each group and complete at- 
tention will be given to the comfort of 
the boys. The cabins are 
there is running water and electric 
lights. Good morals, self-reliance and 
leadership are taught and the health of 
the campers is protected. 


S¢ reened;: 


Juvenile Musicians, 
Credit to Windsor, Ontario 


The Kiwanis Boys’ Band of Windsor, 
one of Canada’s outstanding musical 
organizations, has justified its existence 
many times since it was formed in 1932 
under the auspices of the Windsor club. 

Each year the band has brought fresh 


laurels and widespread notice to the 
city. It has maintained a record of 
competition with the best bands from 


other cities and at the Canadian Musi- 
cal Festival in London last October, 
won first prize in its class competing 
with five of the bands in the Do- 
minion. 

Quick to respond in all cases of cele- 
brations and events, the band offered 
its services at the outbreak of war to 
the sponsors of concerts for patriotic 
They have also played at 
church services attended by members 
of the Essex Scottish and have pro- 
vided concerts at the barracks on many 
Sundays since occupancy of the build- 
ing by the troops. 

Further notice of international char- 
acter came to the band recently when 
one of the boy trombonists appeared on 
Major Bowes radio program represent- 
ing the city of Windsor on that occa- 
sion. He has won 23 medals and a 
scholarship for his playing. 

The band has to allow many promis- 
ing youngsters to pass from the super- 
vision of the band when they reach 18 
as the group in which they compete an- 
nually is known as juveniles. These 
older lads, however, are not allowed to 
drift as Bandmaster Phil Murphy, who 
has trained and led the band since its 


best 


purposes. 
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private teacher and 
pride in the many lads who have 
prominence as artists under 
his guidance. 


formation is a 
take 


come into 


Marquette, Michigan, 
Donates Hot Lunches 


There are a more of hot 
lunch projects in the upper peninsula 
for the benefit of under-privileged chil- 
dren in lower grades and to the Mar- 
club goes credit for pioneering 
the idea. The project has just com- 
pleted its third year. 

From 30 to 40 children from the first 
to fifth grades are fed stews, soups, 
crackers and cookies for lunch 
for 100 to 120 days in the school year. 

The amount of money spent this year 
of the food donated by 
the surplus food commissions. 


score o1 


quette 


cocoa, 


le becau e 


Atlanta, Georgia, 
To Award Medals 


Medals will be awarded outstanding 


trainees of the special business and 
professional men C.M.T.C. course to be 
held, it was announced by Faber A. 


Bollinger, president of the Atlanta Ki- 
wanis Club. This camp, the only one 
in the Fourth Corps Area, is the first to 
announce the giving of awards, and this 
announcement indicates the patriotic 
reception given it by the club. 
Making these awards is in keeping 


with the prescribed practices of all 
regular Citizens Military Training 
Camps. This, with the full program of 


military training and recreational ac- 
tivities, the 300 trainees ex- 
pected from the eight southern states a 
schedule that will fully acquaint them 
with the Army program. 

Lieutenant Colonel Clifford R. Jones, 
camp commander for this special course 
of C.M.T.C. training, will set up the 
standards of qualifications for the 
medals to be given. These will be based 
on civic responsibility, teamwork, force, 
command, courtesy, camp popularity, 
personality, ability in rifle marksman- 


assures 






oF ape 


President W. E. 


ship and other leadership efforts on the 
part of tramees. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Has Musical Program 


The Halifax club observed National 
Music Week in a big way. The program 
for the meeting was an all-musical one, 
the performers being members of the 
Canadian or British Navy. The out- 
standing feature was the music ren- 
dered by the band of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy stationed at Halifax, which 
is considered the finest in Canada. An 
exhibition of cutlass swinging by a 
member of the British Navy was most 
unique. 


Anderson, South Carolina, 
Sponsors Olympics 


The Olympics climaxed a year of rec- 
reational work conducted at the 





Patrol boys organized and sponsored by Valdosta, Georgia. The patrol will celebrate its first anniver- 
sary and have had no accidents throughout the year. 
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Miller, Marquette, Michigan, serving soup to some of the under-privileged children. 
They are fed daily. 


schools, jointly by the WPA recre- 
ational project and with the teachers 
and the principals of the schools. 

The Anderson club sponsored the 
Olympics, and members with boy 
scouts and teachers served as officials 
and referees in the contests. High 
school professors assisted the grammar 
school teachers in running the pro- 
gram, the biggest of its kind ever held 
in Anderson. Two thousand pupils 
marched into the park, dressed in uni- 
forms of their school colors. 

President L. W. Jackson presented a 
trophy to the principal of the school 
and Kiwanian Leon Rice kept the crowd 
informed of the program of the 
Olympics on the public address sys- 
tem. 


Taunton, Massachusetts, 
Aids Children 


The action of the Taunton Kiwanis 
club in providing campships for 20 un- 
der-privileged children at the Volun- 
teers of America camp made possible 
the opening of the camp this summer. 
There was some doubt in the minds of 
the officers of the Volunteers as to their 
ability to re-open their camp, due to 
lack of financial support, until the club 
sent a quota of children for a period of 
ten days. 

The financial problem of the Volun- 
teers was caused by the competition of 
war relief drives which diverted much 
of the money usually donated for un- 
der-privileged children from the cus- 
tomary channel. The other factor was 
the need to feed 1,000 men daily which 
continues at the Volunteer’s cafeteria. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Has Safe Walkers Club 


Dedicated to pedestrian safety and 
reduction of fatalities among foot 
travelers, a Pedestrians’ Protective As- 
sociation was sponsored by the Salt 


Lake club. 
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Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
Visits Ice Cream Plant 


As a Business Standards activity 
the Altoona club visited the plant of the 
Hoffman Ice Cream Company, produc- 
ers of ice cream and distributors of 
dairy products. Business was conducted 
as usual and the men were shown 
through the plant. Of course ice cream 
was served. 


Burlington, Iowa, 
Sponsors July 4th Program 


Burlington held its second annual 
community enterprise for its clinical 
fund on July 4. The program was held 
in the high school stadium, holding 
some 4,000 spectators, netting several 
hundred dollars for the fund. 

The program consisted of a band con- 
cert by Burlington’s Municipal band, 
entertainment by the Hazelton Dance 
Studio, a ten-minute address by As- 
sistant Attorney-General of Iowa, low- 
ering of the Colors by the American 
Legion and several hundred dollars’ 
worth of fireworks. The Chamber of 
Commerce worked with the club by 
giving them moral support and by do- 
nation of $100. The city also coéperat- 
ed, the school board built the platforms 
and furnished the lights, and the club 
coordinated all and operated the con- 
cessions, which netted considerable. 


Basketball Tournament Held 
By Americus, Georgia 


An annual junior high school basket- 
ball tournament was sponsored by the 
Americus, Georgia, club, bringing’ 
nearly 200 boys and girls into the city- 
county recreation building for the an- 
nual competition. It is developing the 
boys and girls physically and sending 
higher class basketball players into the 
senior high schools of the county. 

New friendships have sprung up be- 
tween the members of the club and the 
boys and girls and their parents of the 
rural district. The club is divided into 
nine equal committees and these com- 
mittees are assigned to the nine schools 
of the county. They visit the schools 
before the tournament, get acquainted 
with the students and teachers and help 
form a cheering section for their school 
when their team plays. 


Monett, Missouri, 
Aids Crippled Children 


Down in Monett, Missouri, Kiwanis 
has become widely known for its aid to 
crippled children. The activities of the 
Crippled Children’s Committee have cov- 
ered an area of more than 100 miles, 
and it has become well established that 
the club is the agency to contact for 
quick action in the treatment of under- 
privileged children. 

With due respect to the entire mem- 
bership of the Monett clubs the bulk of 
the credit goes to Logan McKee, who 
has made the work of his community 
his hobby. Since the committee was 
organized 11 years ago Kiwanian Lo- 
gan has been the chairman of this ac- 
tivity. 
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Kiwanians of the Altoona, Pennsylvania, club visited the Hoffman Ice Cream Company, as one of 
their aims to better business standards. 


Twice each year the club presents a 
community program usually in the na- 
ture of local talent and the receipts 
usually net from $500 to $800. Ki- 
wanian McKee has compiled a list of 
cooperating doctors and hospitals. Mem- 
bers respond when called upon to fur- 
nish transportation, over-night care, 
meals and clothing. 

In addition to this help, the club fur- 
nished 17 tonsilectomies, 13 pairs of 
glasses and dental repair for 7 children. 


Tourist Attraction, 
At West Toronto, Ontario 


Thousands of tourists from every 
corner of the globe have visited Casa 
Loma and have marveled at the beauty 
and splendor of the home of the late 
Sir Henry Pellatt, since its opening as 
a tourist attraction by the Kiwanis Club 
of West Toronto. 

Many visitors told their friends of 
the castle that stands high on a hill 
overlooking Canada’s second largest 
city with the result that hundreds of 
tourists continue to throng the huge 
structure, 

Casa Loma is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as one of the leading tourist show 
places in the Dominion. Approximately 
60,000 persons have passed through the 
large brick gateway leading into the 23 


acre estate this year. 

Camera enthusiasts especially find 
the tower a great vantage point for 
obtaining pictures of different parts of 
Toronto at numerous angles, and is a 
popular place to dance. The illumin- 
ated terrace, library, conservatory and 
drawing room accommodate hundreds 
of dancers every week. During inter- 
mission, guides accompany the dancers 
on a tour of the castle. 

The members who have given their 
time and attention to needy children 
raise the necessary funds by operating 
Casa Loma and charging a small ad- 
mission fee, 


Toledo, Illinois, 
Has Community Sale 


The Kiwanis Club of Toledo spon- 
sored a community sale and pet parade 
for the benefit of under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

Over 100 entries were in the pet 
parade, ranging from mice and frogs 
to Ferdinand the Bull and horses. 

The sale was well attended, as a large 
variety of the merchandise had been 
donated. It was the first event of its 
kind in Toledo and was successful in 
every way. After few expenses were 
paid, the sale netted $357.00 for this 
work. 





An annual 


junior high school basketball tournament sponsored by Americus, Georgia, brings 200 


tural-city boys and girls to the recreation building for competition. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


Highest honors of his church within 
provincial bounds were conferred upon 


Past District Governor Rev. Dr. F. 
Stacey McCall when he was elected 
president of the Alberta conference of 


the United Church of Canada. Kiwanian 


Stacey is a member at Edmonton, Al- 


berta. 


club Jack 
of the 


In the Texarkana, Texas, 
V. Clark was elected president 
Texarkana Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Walter E. Hussman was 
elected president of the Arkansas State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


William W. Howell, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, has been elected president 
of the First New York Volunteer In- 
fantry Veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Sylvan Eisenstein and Kenneth Lacy 
are president and president re- 
spectively of the Doniphan, Missouri, 
rejuvenated Chamber of Commerce. 


vice 


George W. Lothrop is thought to be 
the world’s oldest Kiwanian. He has 
just celebrated his 95th birthday and 
is still a member of the Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, Kiwanis club. 

L. H. Wilson, Virginia, was 


re-elected mayor of Crewe. 


Crewe, 





Longview, Washington, club is 
losing one of its valuable members, Al 
Green, who has left for Hilo, Hawaii, 
to manage Radio Station KHBC. 


The 


Past president of the Charleston, 
West Virginia, club, Dr. Robert K. Bu- 
ford, was elected president of the West 
Virginia State Medical Association. 


President Arthur V. Fontaine of the 
Anderson, Indiana, club, has been elect- 
ed president of the Indiana Association 
of Retail Stationers, and Noland Wright 
has been made state chairman of the 
Indiana Young Republican Clubs and 
was appointed head of ushers for the 
Willkie notification meeting which was 
held in Elwood, Indiana. 


Congratulations are extended to 
Brigadier G. R. Pearkes, V. C., who has 
been promoted to the rank of Major 
General in command of the First Con- 
tingent, C.A.S.F. Kiwanian Pearkes is 
a member of the Calgary, Alberta, club. 


President of the National Poultry- 
men’s Association is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Woodbury, New Jer- 
sey, Herman Demme. 


J. T. Norris, Ashland, Kentucky, was 
elected Legion Commander of _ the 
American Legion for the Kentucky Dis- 
trict. 


Governor Lehman of the State of 
New York has appointed Thomas Mil- 
ler, for many years secretary of the 
Schenectady, New York, club, to the 
Hudson River Regulating Board. 


A member of the Galt, Ontario, club, 
Roy L. Dalton, was elected president 
of the Ontario Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 


In order to keep his perfect attend- 
ance record of fourteen years clear R. 
B. Mealing, Augusta, Georgia, who was 
confined to his home recently was 
brought to the meeting on a stretcher. 
Kiwanian Mealing is the Mayor of 
North Augusta, South Carolina. 


Not so long ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Evansville, Indiana, honored one of its 
members, Colonel Ralph McReynolds, 
by having “McReynold’s Day at the 
Evansville Club,” dedicating the pro- 
gram to him. 


Joseph G. Buch, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, has been elected Grand Exalted 
Ruler of the Elks. He is Past-Exalted 
Ruler of the Trenton Lodge of Elks, a 
past president of the New Jersey Elks 
Association, and now he is chairman of 
the New Jersey Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission and chairman of 
the New Jersey Crippled Children’s 
Commission. 


Recognition is certainly due Kiwan- 
ian William Smith, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, for having completed fifty years 
of service with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. 


Bay City, Michigan, Kiwanians are 
proud that their fellow Kiwanian, Rob- 
ert Beckett, was elected president of 
the Board of Education. 


Merlin Hunter, Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, club, has gone back to Mus- 
kingum College in Ohio where he is to 


receive an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 
The Joliet, Illinois, club would like 


to have it known that Charles R. Rear- 
don was recently elected president of 


the Illinois Bankers’ Association and 
that County Treasurer James C. Bell 
was elected delegate to the National 


Republican Convention at Philadelphia. 


Members of the Pendleton, Oregon, 
club holding public office are: Calvin L. 
Sweek, Circuit Judge; President A. C. 
McIntyre, District Attorney; Austin 
Landreth, City Superintendent of 
Schools; J. A. Yeager, County Super- 
intendent of Schools; Carl Ewing, 
Umatilla National Forest. Supervisor; 
Henry Vorlicky, N.Y.A. Area Director; 





and, Millard Rodman, Soil Conserva- 
tion Director. 
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John Wallace, St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, is to be congratulated for having 
his brother Henry nominated as the 
Democratic candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States at the Chi- 
cago convention. 


In the La Jolla, California, club 
George Stephan is serving on the City 
Planning Commission and George Wil- 
ir ee ; : ; 
kie is chairman of the County Hospital 
Board. Both are performing their re- 
spective jobs without pay. 


Secretary of the Baldwinsville, New 
York, Kiwanis club, Raymond L. Mad- 
den, served as deputy chief observer 
and Past Presidents Floyd Van Wie, 
William Davis, Raymond McCarthy and 
Edgar Tappan, together with Ki- 
wanians Arthur Welden and Grant 
Hamlin, served as civilian observers at 


the Baldwinsville observation post in 
the Aircraft Warning service during 
the United States Army maneuvers in 
Northern New York state for four 
days, August 19-22. 

Dr. P. P. McCain, Raeford, North 
Carolina, who is a nationally recog- 


nized authority on tuberculosis, has re- 
cently been elected president of The 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


The man to be elected president of 
the Baltimore Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants is Ki- 
wanian William B. McCloskey, a mem- 
ber at Halethorpe, Maryland. 


John B. Crowell, president of the 
Douglas, Arizona, club, is also presi- 
dent of the Cochise County Taxpayers’ 
Association. Kiwanian Day H. Camp- 
bell has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Russell 
Meadows has been elected chairman of 
the State Board of Social Security. 
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500 Years of Printing 


editions of the little Latin grammar. 
This refutes the popularly-held belief 
that the Bible was the frst printed 
book. However, the fact that the Bible 
was the first important printed book 
cannot be questioned. 

Johann Gutenberg was born into a 
world with few and costly books about 
the year 1400. The inventor was the 
son of wealthy and aristocratic parents 
living in the free city of Mainz. It is 
apparent that Gutenberg determined to 
invent an economical process of produc- 
ing books, with the aim of rendering a 
service to mankind, rather than to earn 
himself a fortune. Had he so chosen, 
Gutenberg could have spent his days in 
comfort, living on his inheritances. But 
instead he devoted the best years of his 
life to tireless experimentation and 
spent his entire patrimony on his print- 
ing experiments. 

Strange as it may seem, it has been 
only within relatively recent years that 
we have been able to honor Gutenberg 
as the unquestioned inventor of the 
world’s useful art. For a long 
time the question, “Who was the in- 
ventor of printing?” was the subject of 
controversy. 


most 


The most widely championed of the 
rival claims that advanced in 
half of Lourens Janszoon Coster of 
Haarlem in the Netherlands. In 1568, 
Hadrianus Junius, a Dutch historian, 
wrote that Coster had invented print- 
ing in Haarlem in the year 1430. The 
claim was not advanced until 138 years 
after the supposed invention took place 
and the claim did not find its way into 
a printed book until Junius published 
his history of Haarlem 158 years after 
the event he records. Junius admits 
basing his story on ‘tales told by the 
oldest inhabitants” of Haarlem. Subse- 
quent research has shown that not one 
word written during Coster’s lifetime 
identified him with either types or 
printing. 

Because of the close cultural and com- 
mercial relationships existing between 
the Netherlands and England at the 
time the claim was advanced, the story 
was taken back to England by travelers 
and given wide currency in the English 
press and later, unfortunately, in the 
books printed in the English language 
in the Americas. 

tesearch during the past fifty years, 
has brought to light twenty-eight au- 
thentic documents regarding Gutenberg 
and written within his lifetime. Three 
of them relate directly to printing. 
These documents, plus the testimony of 
contemporaries, prove beyond all doubt 
that Gutenberg was the actual inventor. 

It is from these documents, and from 
study of the earliest extant specimens 
of printing that we are able to recon- 
struct the story of the inventor’s life. 

From the documents we learn that 
Gutenberg was forced to flee from 
Mainz during his young manhood be- 
cause of an uprising of tradesmen and 


was be- 
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craftsmen against the aristocrats. 
Gutenberg went into exile in the city of 
Strasbourg, about a hundred miles from 
Mainz. We learn that he was there 
engaged in printing experiments at 
least as early as 1436. 

When Gutenberg began these ex- 
periments he had many materials and 
processes at his disposal, which 
quired combination, to insure the suc- 
cess of his efforts, just as Henry Ford 
had the principle of the combustion en- 


re- 


gine, the already-developed gasoline, 
and the secrets of the craft of buggy 


building and wagon-making, to con- 
tribute to his success. 

Die cutters of Gutenberg’s day used 
hard metal punches bearing individual 
letters and stamp letters 
into dies for making coins. The book- 
binders used letter stamps to 
titles on the volumes they were bind- 
ing in leather. With little adaptation, 
similar punches could be used for driv- 
ing letters into metal dies or “matrices” 
into which the face of printing types 
could 

The principle of the screw press had 
been applied for centuries in many in- 
dustries, them the pressing of 
grapes to make wine and the pressing 
of olives to extract oil. Early 
painters had developed oil paints which 


numerals to 


impress 


be cast. 


among 


olive 


would adhere to metal and with very 
little adaptation would serve for 
printer’s ink. 

The Chinese had invented paper 
about 105 A.D., and although it took 
centuries for the secret of its manu- 
facture to reach Europe, paper was 


fast replacing the expensive parchment 
used in hand-written books. There were 
many paper mills operating in all parts 
of Europe by Gutenberg’s time. 

The Chinese had also developed wood 
block printing which was known in 
Europe by the time of Gutenberg. This 
process should not be confused with the 
Gutenberg invention of individual mov- 
able types which could be used again 
and again in various combinations to 
make up different words and sentences. 
3y the Chinese process of wood block 
printing an entire page of pictures or 
text was carved in relief on a wooden 


block. Water color ink was next ap- 
plied to the face of the block and a 
sheet of paper placed upen it. Pres- 


sure was applied by rubbing the back 
of the sheet of paper with a padded rub- 
ber, thus transferring the image to the 
page. There is evidence that the 
Chinese experimented with movable 
types before the time of Gutenberg, but 
these Chinese experiments were aban- 
doned because of the multiplicity of 
symbols in the Chinese written lan- 
guage. There is no evidence that knowl- 
edge of these Chinese experiments with 
movable types reached Europe before 
Gutenberg perfected his invention with 
an alphabet of fewer letter symbols. 

In the year 1448 we find the inventor 
again back in his native city of Mainz 


where he began preparations for the 
printing of his first famous Bible. With 
money from his inheritance already 
spent on his early research, Gutenberg, 
in order to carry on production of the 
Bible, was forced to make a loan of 800 
guiden, a considerable sum of money 
in those days, from Johann Fust, a 
capitalist of Mainz. As security, the 
inventor signed over his printing shop 
and equipment, yet to be manufactured. 

Before work on the Bible had pro- 
gressed very far, Gutenberg was forced 
to make another loan of 800 gulden 
from Fust, this time with the accepted 
stipulation that Fust was to be taken 
into the partnership. In 1445 Fust de- 
manded that Gutenberg pay him 2,000 
gulden, covering the amount of the 
loans, plus interest. Gutenberg was un- 
able to meet Fust’s demands and as the 
result of a lawsuit the same year Fust 
squeezed Gutenberg out of his printing 
shop and equipment and the exclusive 
control of the invention. 

The first printed Bible made its ap- 


not know the exact date of its publica- 
tion. Although it is likely that this 
Bible was not entirely completed before 
Fust foreclosed on Gutenberg, it i 
fitting and proper that the book should 
be known to generations present and 
future as the “Gutenberg Bible,” for 
Gutenberg unquestionably planned the 
book and was responsible for the ideas 
employed in its production. The book 
is known to scholars as the 42-line 
“Gutenberg Bible” because there were 
42 lines of type on each page. It makes 
a large book of 1282 pages. 

Of about 150 copies thought to have 
been printed, only 32 complete copies 
are known to be in existence today. It 
has been stated that over $300,000 was 
paid a few years ago for a Gutenberg 
Bible on vellum which was later pur- 
chased by act of Congress for the Li- 
brary of record 
the 42-line Gutenberg Bible has com- 
manded the highest price ever paid for 
a printed book. Bidding at one dra- 
matic sale at which the writer was 
present started at $50,000 and closed at 
$106,000. 


Congress. In sales 


After wresting from Gutenberg the 
printing shop and equipment used in 
producing this famous Bible, Fust took 
into partnership with him a young man 
named Peter Schoeffer, who had served 
Gutenberg’s helpers. The 
firm of Fust and Schoeffer prospered 
and produced many beautiful 
among them being a book of Psalms, 
executed throughout in three colors, 
which was printed in 1457. It has been 
called the most beautiful book printed 
during the fifteenth century. 

One copy of this beautiful Psalter 
contained the symbol of the crossed 
shields, widely known today as the em- 
blem of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The 1457 
Fust and Schoeffer Psalter was also 


as one of 


books, 
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the first book stating specifically where, 
when, and by whom it was printed. 

Even the first Gutenberg Bible con- 
tained no such statement and it was 
only by a chance notation of the date 
when his work was completed left by 
a rubricator or “red-ink-man” in a 
single copy that we are able to establish 
the date of its publication as in or 
about 1455. 

Following the Fust lawsuit Guten- 
berg is believed to have set up another 
printing shop in Mainz. From this shop 
came at least one edition of the Bible, 
known to scholars as the 36-line Bible 
because it was set in larger types and 


had 36 lines to a page. This book ap- 
peared about the year 1460. Guten- 
berg is also known to have printed a 


Latin dictionary, but the inventor seem 
never to have prospered. 

Early in 1465, Gutenberg was grant- 
ed a pension by the Archbishop of 
Mainz, presumably for his services in 
pioneering printing. This pension en- 
abled the inventor to live his last days 
in modest comfort. 

Following Gutenberg’s death early in 
1468, at the approximate age of seventy, 
his press and equipment were claimed 
by a friend who had bought them for 
his use. 

Although Gutenberg never amassed a 
fortune as the result of his inventive 
genius, he had the satisfaction before 
his death of seeing had 
trained go into Italy and Switzerland 
to set up the first presses in those 
countries. Thus lived and died the fa- 
ther of modern printing. His work has 
marched on through the centuries with- 
the rise of all competing 
mediums of expression. 

In 1476, William Caxton, an English 
consular official who had learned the 
trade of printing in the recently con- 
quered nation of Belgium, introduced 
printing into England. 

One of the most surprising facts in 
history is that than a hundred 
years after Gutenberg invented print- 
ing and less than fifty years after Co- 
lumbus discovered the New World, a 
printer crossed the Atlantic to set up a 
press in Mexico City in 1539. The 
printer was Juan Pablos, who jour- 
neyed to the western hemisphere at the 
request of the authorities of the church 
religious books and cate- 


printers he 


standing 


less 


who needed 
chisms to evangelize the native Indians 

The first printing was done in what 
is now the United States at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, when Stephen Day and 
his two sons printed a book of Psalms, 
in 1640—just three hundred years ago! 
The book was printed on a press which 
the Reverend Jose Glover had returned 
to England to purchase, as a necessary 
adjunct for the successful functioning 
of the then newly-founded Harvard 
College. En route back to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony Reverend Glover 
fell ill and died aboard ship. His public 
spirited endeavor to establish the first 
press in what is now the United States 
was carried out by his widow and the 
Stephen Day family. 

America’s first regularly published 
newspaper was the weekly Boston News. 
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Canadian Clubs Do War Work 


(From page 522) 


work very closely with the ‘Auxiliary 
Services’”’ Officers of the Dominion 
Government, in what has been a very 
successful attempt to co-ordinate the 
effort of all agencies offering their sup- 
port to the work, which has resulted in 
the greatest amount of service being 
rendered to the largest number and the 
elimination of duplication and wasted 
effort. 

The identity of individual clubs has 
been maintained and all clubs 
operating have been advised of what is 
needed most from time to time and en- 
couraged to fill the need of the mo- 
ment. It is an ever changing picture. 

In one sector of this district where 
war ships are continually in motion, 
there are sailors from all parts of the 
world continually arriving. These men 
are in a strange land, some of them 
having homes many thousands of miles 
away. The club in this locality has as 
its major war service effort the enter- 
taining of the men from these lands 
for the few days they are on shore 
leave. The stream of men is constant 
and the club is engaged every day. 

In another locality, the main effort 
is centered upon troop entertainment, 
the visiting of sick men and 
the work of the Kiwanis Ladies Red 
Cross Unit. One Kiwanis Ladies Red 
Cross Unit has turned out over 5,000 
articles ranging from medical supplies 
and knitted goods to dressing gowns, 
and it may be said to their credit that 
not one article made by this group has 
been rejected by the Soci- 
ety. 

In another part of the district where 
there are large troop concentrations 
the work centers largely around pro- 
viding recreational and club facilities 
for men on leave who are too far away 
from their own homes to visit them. 

Another club, Riverdale, Toronto, 
has raised $2,500 dollars which is be- 
ing turned over to a university to be 
used for the instruction of eleven 
picked graduates in a special course in 
ultra short wave telegraphy. The men 
completing this course will join the 
British Navy. 

Other clubs are so placed that their 
immediate contact with troop concen- 
trations is impossible but they are en- 
gaged in Red Cross work. 

From some of these clubs there 
came to the district office a suggestion 
that the District might sponsor a fund 
to buy an ambulance to be presented 
to the Red Cross Society. The sugges- 
tion was considered a good one and a 
bulletin was issued from the district 
office inviting the clubs of the district 
to consider the project. The result has 
been gratifying in that at the time of 
writing, two completely equipped am- 
bulances have been presented, one by 
the Hamilton, Ontario, club and one 
by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, and 
subscriptions to a possible third have 
been pledged by several clubs. 

It is interesting to note that all 
money subscribed has been Kiwanis 


co- 


service 


ted Cross 


money. Montreal club raised the full 
price of an ambulance at the regular 
luncheon by cash subscription from its 
members. The Hamilton club used its 
own money also. No appeal has been 
made for this purpose to the public. 

The ambulances are standard and 
equipped four-stretcher vehicles built 
to Red Cross specifications. 

The club expects to raise funds by the 
staging of various events through the 
season, 


WEST TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The West Toronto club is making 
Casa Loma available to clubs to fur- 
ther collection of funds for war work 
activities. This splendid activity is 
gaining widespread fame for the club 
and provides a novel entertainment for 
visitors. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Early in June there was a report in 
the local newspapers that there was an 
urgent and immediate need for fifty 
ambulance units for the British Red 
Cross. Feeling that this was a medium 
through which the Vancouver Kiwanis 
club could make a worthwhile contri- 
bution to Canada’s war effort, our Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee recommended 
that this club should contribute one of 
ambulance units. The Board 
heartily endorsed their recommenda- 
tion and presented the matter to the 
club luncheon of June 13, when a 
unanimous standing vote was recorded 
to place at the disposal of the British 
Red Cross an amount, which later was 
officially set at $1,750.00, to purchase 
an ambulance. Their check was for- 
warded immediately, and the club has 
received notification that a name plate 
will be inscribed on the ambulance 
“Gift of the Kiwanis Club of Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, Canada.’”’ 


these 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Every member of the Calgary club 
responded to the suggestion that an 
ambulance be purchased, and in a few 
minutes the sum of $1,750.00 was sub- 
scribed. Sixteen radios for the use of 
the soldiers in training in the city 
were supplied, and a cash donation 
made for the purchase of technical 
books for the Garrison Library. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 


is sending 162 sons of enlisted men 
in this war and the war of 1914-1918 to 
a summer camp. Each boy will enjoy 
ten days of camp life free of all charge. 
This activity alone will cost the Regina 
club $1,500.00. In addition $300.00 
was spent in providing for men who 
enlisted in the city. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Kiwanians donated $10.00 each to 
purchase an ambulance for the Red 
Cross, and one member personally do- 
nated another ambulance. Further, 
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$1,000.00 was donated to the Red 
Cross, $100.00 to the Canadian Legion 
War Services, and $100.00 worth of 
furniture to one of the local barracks. 
The women’s committee helped to fur- 
nish recreation rooms and_ provide 
reading matter for the military units, 
and have supplied 1500 articles of hos- 
pital supplies and clothing. 


MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN 


made cash donations to the Salvation 
Army, Y.M.C.A. War Service and Red 
Cross Society. Each member was given 
names of men serving overseas from 
the district and correspondence kept 
up with them. 


WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA 


has a special committee working with 
other organizations for the purchase of 
an ambulance. The effort was initiated 
by the Wetaskiwin club. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


united with other Service Clubs with 
the object of purchasing a tank. The 
fund stands at $11,000.00. Donated 
two radios and a piano for soldiers’ 
recreation room. Honorary members 
assumed the responsibility of sending 
3,600 cigarettes each month to the Sas- 
katoon Light Infantry. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


club members in a few minutes sub- 
scribed $2,190.00 for an ambulance. 
The surplus, together with members’ 
weekly “‘two-bit”’ collections leaves the 
club a nucleus of $1,000.00 for other 
activities. The club had _ previously 
given $250.00 to the Y.M.C.A. War 
Service Fund, and $100.00 for a piano 
for the Soldiers’ Hut. The case of refu- 
gee children and the Kiwanis Chil- 
dren’s Home is now occupying the at- 
tention of the club. 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


donated $175.00 to the Red Cross, pur- 
chased stock of goods for Red Cross 
booth for sale of novelties. Other 
phases of local work are receiving con- 
sideration. 


SWIFT CURRENT, SAS- 
K ATCHEW AN 


has representatives on Red Cross Com- 
mittee and War Auxiliary Service. 
Club has undertaken the duty of pack- 
ing weekly supplies for Red Cross. 
Active collections campaign support 
also given to Canadian Legion, Salva- 
tion Army, and Y.M.C.A. drives. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


is active in assisting all War Service 
Campaigns for funds. Donated $250.00 
towards local community War Service 
effort. Held Dominion Day Track Meet 
and Whippet races to assist I.0.D.E. 
War Services. Members contribute vol- 
untarily at all club meetings. 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 


The Barrie club is keenly interested 
in the welfare of the men stationed at 
Camp Borden. The club, through Past 
President Arthur Smith, recently pre- 
sented Colonel Worthington with a 
clock, a welcome addition to the equip- 
ment of the Canteen. 


POINT GREY, VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Point Grey, Vancouver, B.C., 
club, the youngest club in Division 
I of the Pacific-Northwest District 
has, in addition to being the first club 
in British Columbia to adopt as a ma- 
jor objective, the establishment of 
“Young Builders’ Units in their dis- 
trict, already taken an active part in 
Canada’s war work. 

As a suburban club of Vancouver, 
the members lined up with all other 
service clubs in taking part in Vancou- 
ver’s War Chest to raise $450,000.00 
for the war activities of the Y.M.C.A., 
Salvation Army, etc. With a special 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Kiwanian Eddie Oliver, the Point Grey 
boys secured more than $1,000.00 over 
their quota. 


Then, under the chairmanship of 
Immediate Past President H. W. Reed- 
er, a special committee, assisted by 
ladies of Kiwanis, “manned” a booth on 
the street corners to collect “A Sack of 
Nickels and Dimes” for Vancouver’s 
Air Supremacy Drive to collect 
$80,000.00 for the purchase of ten 
trainer planes for the Imperial Air 
Training School at Vancouver. Over 
$600.00 was raised by the club and the 
total drive went over the top by some 
$20,000.00. 

On Monday evening, July 15, the 
motion picture industry of Canada 
gave a show in every theater of Can- 
ada in an effort to dispose of one mil- 
lion dollar’s worth of War Savings 
Certificates and Stamps. Admission to 
these shows was obtained by the pur- 
chase of at least two War Savings 


Or 


Stamps, valued at 25 cents each. 

The Point Grey, Vancouver, club 
was asked to furnish a stage presenta- 
tion at the show being presented for 
this cause, at the local suburban thea- 
ter in Point Grey. A fine stage show 
was put on by the music committee and 
conducted by the club’s ‘‘Father and 
Son” radio artists, with Past President 
H. W. Reeder as M.C. and Herb 
Reeder, club pianist at the theater 
pipe organ. Annabell McKenzie Ed- 
wards, wife of Kiwanian Edwards, and 
winner of the open championship vocal 
contest at the San Francisco World’s 
Fair last summer, was one of the fea- 
ture artists, with several other friends 
of the Point Grey club in the enter- 
tainment field. 


Many of the members, including 
President J. C. Hackney, are veterans 
of the last World War and therefore no 
stone is left unturned in taking some 
part in as many war activities as pos- 
sible. 
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LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


The Lindsay club was probably the 
first in the Dominion to bite off two or 
three large chunks in regard to war 
service work. When the question of 
refugee children was discussed the club 
decided to establish a clearing house 
and take the lead in placing children 
in Victoria and Haliburton Counties. 
Then came the government’s decree 
that this work would be handled offi- 
cially by the Children’s Aid Societies 
throughout Canada. The Kiwanis club 
then offered help to the local branch 
of the Children’s Aid Society. Later, 
Superintendant Allan Blewett of the 
C.A.S. gladly welcomed the support of 
Kiwanis and called in members of the 
Rotary club. These two clubs decided 
to take on the responsibility of can- 
vassing every home in Lindsay. These 
are the same organizations which re 
cently conducted the canvass for Red 
Cross Funds. 

The Lindsay club also decided to 
take on the responsibility of contacting 
every employer in the two counties 
who employs fifteen hands and under, 
with a view *o having that employer 
give his e:mployees a chance to take 
War Savings Certificates. 

The Local club also made a _ hand- 
some donation to the I.0.D.E. Bomb- 
ers Fund. Previously, several money 
donations were made to the soldiers 
established in Lindsay and the club 
was also largely responsible for the 
sum of $3,500.00 given to the Salva- 
tion Army for overseas work. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Hamilton earned the distinction of 
being the first community in Canada 
from which an ambulance has been pre- 
sented for use of the allied troops at 
the front, when the Kiwanis club pre- 
sented a check for $2,070.00 to Norman 
Evans, president of the Hamilton 
branch of the Canadian Red Cross so- 
ciety. The funds will be cabled to Eng- 
land and a four-stretcher ambulance 
purchased for immediate service. 

The generous gift was voted by the 
trustees of the Hamilton club, headed 
by J. C. Westaway, president, follow- 
ing an address on Red Cross needs de- 
livered by Rev. Walter E. Bagnall, 
publicity director of the Hamilton soci- 
ety. 

Mr. Evans was notified from Red 
Cross headquarters in Toronto that 
Canadian organizations have been 
asked to provide 50 ambulances to re- 
place equipment either lost, damaged 
or abandoned in Flanders. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO 


On the outbreak of the present war 
the Thorold Kiwanis club unanimously 
decided to support the Red Cross Soci- 
ety as the major objective of the club. 
This support will be the major problem 
for the duration of the war. Already 
substantial sums have been realized 
and turned over to the branch to help 
carry on the war work of the society. 
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Kiwanis Day at New York Fair 


Address by International President features interesting day of activities. Band 
concerts provide exceptional musical entertainment 














THEY SEE THE FAIR 
After touring the Bell bye ay exhibit at the World's Fair this group posed on the steps leading 


to the Sun Garden of the ex 


ibit. They are, left to right, standing: Frank Wartur, president, Yonkers; 


lim Tinsley, District Secretary-Treasurer; Edmund Davis, lieutenant governor, Division I; John W. 


Neary, president, Bronx; Paul Miller, president, 
Vernon. Seated 
and William C. Godsen, Governor, New 
IWANIS Day at the New York 
World’s Fair was celebrated in 


fine style. 

International President Mark A. 
Smith gave a splendid inspirational ad- 
and the luncheon was well at- 
tended by Kiwanians from New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Canada. 
The address of the International presi- 
delivered at the Goodrich Tire 
building, broadcast. Addresses 
were also given by International Trus- 


} 
aress 


dent, 
was 


tee Franklin C. Haven and District 
Governor William C. Godsen of New 
York. 


The band of the Secaucus club, con- 
of 90 boys and girls, gave a 
prior to President Smith’s 


sisting 
concert 


White Plains; Maurice Childs, president, Mc. 


Franklin C. Haven, International Trustee; Mark A. Smith, International President 


York District. 


broadcast. Later President Smith, Trus- 
tee Haven, Governors Godsen and 
Samuels, Chairman of the Day Alex P. 
Watts and others were escorted 
through the fair grounds by the band. 

An excellent luncheon was served at 
Ballantine’s and a splendid program 
was presented. Selections by the Ruth- 
erford-South Bergen club band and so- 
los by Miss Louise Brun, Ben Baker and 
C. J. Pagana, past president of the Port 
Chester club, were program features. 

A concert by the Secaucus band was 
given in the afternoon at the Shell 
bandstand in front of the trylon and 
perisphere and the Rutherford-South 
Bergen band played between four and 
five o’clock in the Netherlands pavilion. 


eee 
“Together We Build” 


(From page 514) 


ence long enough to have accomplished 
a long line of civic and state responsi- 
bilities, but they have given their best 
to the constructive thought of the Youth 
of Omaha. 

“Many benefits have been received of 
the Downtown Kiwanis Club of Omaha, 
for which we are unceasingly grateful. 
We pledge ourselves to continue along 
the paths of- achievement and progress 
Kiwanis has up for us, and 
strive for the principles of service to all 
mankind and unselfish 
tion to the right causes of our 
man.” 

At the first meeting, Kiwanian Otto 
Pehle, Chairman of the Co-ordinating 
Committee for Youth Activities, ex- 
plained to them the plan of the organi- 
zation. He told them simply of the many 
benefits he personally had enjoyed 
through Kiwanis participation. He 
pointed out to them ways whereby they, 
as Young Builders, could engage in com- 
munity activities and experience the 
same satisfaction that had come to him 


opened 


devo- 
fellow 


service 


as a Kiwanian. Questions were asked by 

the young men, answers were given, the 

group voted for immediate organization 
and the petition was circulated. 

At subsequent meetings, other young 
men were brought in by the original or- 
ganization group, and now that summer 
vacations are over they are building 
their unit to a membership of 50, at 
which time they will receive a Certifi- 
cate of Organization. 

As narrated by the president, Dale 
Agee, they have met regularly, have 
adopted several worthwhile activities 
which they have originated themselves, 
and are enjoying the experience of serv- 
ice to the fullest extent. 

Because of summer vacations the unit 
has met but twice a month through the 
summer. However, beginning September 
first they initiated weekly meetings on 
the following program schedule: 

First Week—Educational, with speaker, 
movie, or constitutional or civic prob- 
lem discussion under a competent 
adult leader. 
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Second Week — Business session, and 
quizzer bee on general informational 
topics, including a number of govern- 
mental and historical questions. 

Third Week—Conducted tour of indus- 
trial plants and business houses in 
Omaha. (A double benefit is coming 
from this procedure. Young men are 
getting first-hand information about 
Omaha and its industry; some of 
those who have not quite found their 
niche are beginning to formulate defi- 
nite ideas as to what they want to do 
by having first-hand information, and 
the employers of Omaha are becom- 
ing aware of the existence of this 
alert group of young men, so when 
there are vacancies those in Young 
Builders who are not employed or who 
are ready to make changes of em- 
ployment, will be given considera- 
tion.) 

Fourth Week—Dinner Meeting. Guest 
Night, with a recreational and enter- 
tainment program. This meal is paid 
for out of the $1.00 per month dues 
which the members assess themselves. 
All meetings are opened with the 

“Pledge to the Flag,” followed by 

“America,” and the meeting is formally 

adjourned with the “Star Spangled Ban- 

ner,” “God Bless America,” or “Ameri- 
ca the Beautiful.” 

When a new member is inducted into 
the unit, he is introduced, given a brief 
resume of the “Objects and Objectives 
of Young Builders,” and takes the fol- 
lowing pledge: 

“As a Young 
self— 


Builder, I pledge my- 


To develop my personality, en- 
large my capacities, codperate with 
others and govern my conduct so 
as to be a credit to myself, to my 
community and to my fellow mem- 
bers. 

I will loyally support the con- 
structive institutions of my com- 
munity, share the benefits of my 
participation in Young Builders, 
safeguard the heritage of my coun- 
try, and contribute to the enrich- 
ment of life in our American 
mocracy, for 

‘Together we Build.’ ” 


de- 


Following this ceremony, he is a full 
fledged member of Young Builders. 

In approaching the organization of a 
Young Builders unit, it is essential the 
committee study carefully the Manual, 
Constitution and suggested By-Laws as 
prepared under the direction of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee, and 
approved by the Board of International 
Trustees. Essential to the success of 
the plan is the restraint which Ki- 
wanians exercise in guiding and super- 
vising units. Keep in mind _ these 
things: 

1. Young Builders program has been 
planned for its helpfulness to young 
men, is designed to make them more ef- 
fective in the world, and calls for the 
cooperation of Kiwanians, the present 
community leaders, to aid in the train- 
ing of those who will succeed them. Co- 
operate—don’t dominate. 

2. Young Builders is an organization 
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of young men, not for young men. Help 
them organize, maintain proper spons- 
orship, but let the young men run their 
own organization. This is an organiza- 
tion of, not for, youth. Advise, super- 
vise—don’t dictate. 

In assuming sponsorship, do these 
things: 

1. Determine the need of the unit in 
your community. 

2. Acquaint your club with the Young 
Builders plan, so that all members may 
be well informed. 

3. Secure from the principals of your 
high schools, the Y. M. C. A. officials 
and others in contact with young men, 
a list of young men, prospects for mem- 
bership in the unit. This should include 
the group in the age bracket 18 to 21, 
with some of the younger, outstanding 
fellows of 16 or 17. These young men 
may either be in or out of school, em- 
ployed or unemployed. 

4. They should be invited to attend 
a conference with the Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work, at which meet- 
ing the purposes and program of Young 
Builders should be thoroughly outlined 
and discussed. The nucleus of the unit 
should be formed at this meeting, and 
the petition for the organization, as 
outlined in the Manual, circulated. 
Especial emphasis should be laid upon 
the fact that Young Builders is a youth 
organization—it is their club—their re- 
sponsibility to build it. 

After the organization, the commit- 
tee should continue in an advisory ca- 
pacity with the programming and ac- 
tivity suggestions, doing this as unob- 
trusively as possible. Occasionally you 
will find it necessary to give the boys 
a lift, but for the most part let them 
work out their own problems insofar as 
possible 

When the unit is organized and mem- 
bership secured to the required mini- 
mum, give them an Organization Cer- 
tificate Presentation Party, as complete, 
if possible, as you would a Kiwanis Club 
Charter Party. Start them out really 
feeling they amount to something and 
they will not let you down. 

Remember, both in organizing and 
carrying on with Young Builders that 
THE IDEALS OF YOUNG BUILDERS 
are similar in spirit to the ideals of 
Kiwanis, although directly focused upon 
the needs of youth. 

THE PURPOSE OF YOUNG 
BUILDERS is to develop in our future 
citizens an understanding of those finer 
motives necessary for the successful 
maintenance of a truly democratic so- 
ciety and to train them in effective lead- 
ership and true citizenship. 

Young Builders units already organ- 
ized have clearly demonstrated the need 
for such an organization of youth and 
the success Kiwanis clubs can achieve 
in sponsoring this service for youth. 

Again—I CHALLENGE YOU. Re- 
capture your lost youth and make this 
much needed contribution to the youth 
of your own community by becoming 
active in the sponsorship of Young 
Builders. This is the time—your club 
is the medium—you can be the motivat- 
ing force. 
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Honor Kiwanian for 23 Years’ 
Public Office 


"Flowers to the Living'' meeting held by West Bend, Wisconsin, 
Club to present testimonial to Joseph M. Knippel, charter member 


HE Kiwanis Club of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, embraced the opportuni- 
ty on July 2 of this year of sponsor- 
ing a splendid citizenship activity. 
Kiwanian Joseph M. Knippel re- 
ceived recognition and appreciation for 
his twenty-three years of civic service 
in the form of a testimonial letter and 
a celebration. It was a combination of 
“Flowers for the Living” and acknowl- 


their communities up to the high stand- 
ards which West Bend enjoys.” 

The testimonial signed by every 
member of the club read as follows: 
To Our Good Friend 
Joseph M. Knippel 

On this Kiwanis Day, 
paying homage to YOU. 
things will be said which 
get—our gift to you may 


Joe, we are 
A lot of nice 
you may for- 
wear out, so 





Left to right: E. 


ate Past President, West Bend club; Norman A. 


edgment of civic service well done. 

On the original charter membership 
list of the West Bend, Wisconsin, club 
appears the name of Joseph M. Knippel. 
The club was completed back in Septem- 
ber, 1927, and he has been an active 
member since the first meeting of the 
group of business and professional men 
in that little city of diversified manu- 
facturing. 

The West Bend club goes in pretty 
strong for citizenship activities and this 


gave them an opportunity to honor 
their own member while continuing 


their citizenship work. Kiwanian Knip- 
pel had served West Bend for thirteen 
years as an alderman and for ten years 
as mayor. Twenty-three years of pub- 
lic service. 

A special meeting was arranged in 
the city park when a gift was presented 
and a testimonial letter handed to him. 
But this was not all. Kiwanian Knippel 
as chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Public Affairs arranged for the speaker 
for the meeting, not knowing he was 
to be honored. The speaker secured by 
Kiwanian Knippel was James Law, 
mayor of Madison, Wisconsin. It was 
not until the speaker announced that 
the meeting was held to honor one of 
the club members and called upon E. J. 
Altendorf, president of the First State 
Bank, to present the testimonial that 
Kiwanian Knippel suspected what was 
going on, 

“We need men like Joe Knippel in 
every city, village and hamlet in the 
United States,” said Mayor Law, “loyal 
men, men with vision who will build 


J. Altendorf, who made presentation; Joseph M. Knippel, who received the testi- 
monial; Mayor James Law of Madison, Wisconsin, the principal speaker; Howard Bauman, Immedi- 


Schowalter, President. 

we Kiwanians want you to have some- 
thing more permanent to help you re- 
member this occasion. When things are 
important we put them down in writing 
so there will be no mistake about what 
we mean. That’s why we are giving 
you this personal, lasting testament in 
recognition of your long civic service. 

The Kiwanis Club of West Bend con- 
siders it an honor to have you as a 
member, Joe. You stand for all to 
which we as Kiwanians subscribe. You 
have interpreted to the people of our 
city the true meaning of Kiwanis pub- 
lic service. During the past 23 years 
you have helped make West Bend one 
of the finest cities of its size in the na- 
tion. 

Seldom are public servants liked as 
well as you are. There is a reason. A 
man’s character is best brought out in 
his daily life through his contact with 
the rank and file of humanity. The peo- 
ple of West Bend admire and respect 
you. We, therefore, feel that in giving 
you this testimonial we are really act- 
ing for the city at large. 

To a man we say “Fine work, Joe.’ 
We know that as a private citizen you 
will continue to do more than your 
share of building for the future. 


’ 


Very sincerely yours, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF WEST BEND. 
Norman A. Schowalter, President 
Dr. H. Meyer Lynch, Vice President 
Bill Jansen, Secretary 
Fred W. Manthei, Treasurer 
(Then followed signatures of every 
member of the club.) 
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WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Delmar and Euclid Kiwanis Meets at 


SAINT LOUIS EL FIDEL HOTEL 


erry Goggtand 
Catering Manager war Wednesday Noon 
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South's Pinest—One of America’s Best 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Where Kiwanis Meets 
SHE Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


CHICAGO The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 


0 Rooma from $2 The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. ‘ 


15! 
THEC IEF KWAN The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 
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US Cuisine 
oe MY rape Three Minutes 
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} in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

® 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
Qnte Compton 
GENERAL MANAGER 





ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 
Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 

Claude H. 





Bennett, General Manager 


|, “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


> 












| Nueces Hore 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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Luncheon Every Friday 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








—-IN OMAHA- 





HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 





Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth « entury French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.— Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a sett ing of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU 
SAVES YOU °: 50% 


PUT THIS NEW [94] 













“Zin your own 
CABINET 












pays | 

TRIAL| “ORE/GN RECEPTION 
Other chasnin and cabinet 

models 5 to 17 tubes, up to 5 wave 

including radio-phonos, 


Home Recorder. FREE catalog. Pip (Ap MehAd el 
( User-egents make extra money.) ANO SPEAKER 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 























4 ae 91-AA INCINNATI, OHIO 
Host Clubs should have Ewe 

uy No. { } Supply 

Catalog giving extensive list of Flags, Decora- 
t i Prize Trophys, etc., etc., and get 


vention quantity rates. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING co. 
505 So. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 








Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 




















FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 
vants. They ‘ll make your 


stay the more enjoyable. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 


VAARCK 


HOTEL-CH ICAGO 


R AWD LPH AND \ 
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Flint Body Plant 


(From page 527) 


the Old Top Rail’ and the Kiwanis fel- 
lows and their wives are regular guys 
and I am the left hind tire of a Ford 
automobile.”’ 

All of the above represents an out- 
of-breath interview with a young gen- 
tleman of ten years, a guest of the 
Kiwanis Club of Flint, Michigan, at the 
famous Kiwanis Health Camp operated 
during the summer by the club through 
a special committee. The young gentle- 
man was sort of late with his afternoon 
assignment at the vocational building 
so he just kind of gasped out the inter- 
view. No interviews are necessary at 
the Flint Health Camp. Everything is 
plain and the condition and actions 
speak for themselves far as the 
youngsters are concerned. 

It is very distinctly a club proposi- 
tion. No one outside of the member- 
ship of the Flint club is asked for any 
contribution. No persons in the Flint 
club membership seek or desire credit 
for anything. It should be noted that 
Phil J. Braun was the first chairman 
and that George Strimbeck is the pres- 
ent chairman with Phil Braun as 
ciate chairman. There are other 
mittee members but it’s a club project 


sO 


asso- 


com- 


and all Flint Kiwanians regard the 
project as their particular job. One 
should never forget, incidentally, that 


the ladies, wives and daughters of the 
members, do magnificent work. 

There are other health camps oper- 
ated, maintained, sponsored or 
vised by Kiwanis clubs. No claim is 
made by the Flint club or by the author 
that this is the outstanding camp in the 
organization but it is an interesting 
place, is operated efficiently, is financed 
adequately and has enough interesting 
features to warrant its being presented 
as a model for clubs seeking an outlet 
for their activities and their energies 
and their funds to pattern from. 

Here are some of the high spots. 

The activity is thirteen years old and 
some 1800 children have been aided. 

The budget runs around $4,000 
each year. 

The average increase per child is 4.1 


super- 


for 


pounds. 

A registered nurse is on hand at all 
times and keeps all clinical records. 

Last year there were used 5,487 
quarts of milk, 400 pounds of butter, 
1,265 loaves of bread, 165 pounds of 
oatmeal and other items in proportion. 
More than 14,600 meals were served. 

Camp personnel comes almost entire- 
ly from the public school system and 


consists of a camp manager, resident 


| director, nurse, nature study counsel- 
| lor, handicraft counsellor, art coun- 
'sellor, music counsellor, cook and 
| handyman. 





This is the thirteenth season for the 
camp. It is for under-privileged chil- 
dren known to be tubercular or coming 
from families with a history of tuber- 
culosis. Starting on a modest scale 
with tents to house the staff and chil- 
dren the camp now occupies about ten 


acres of land on the outskirts of Flint. 
It consists of two dormitories, each 
housing twenty-five children and two 
counsellors, a mess hall, two cabins for 
the staff and a large recreation build- 
ing. The present investment is about 
$14,000. Originally the Genesee County 
Tuberculosis Association supplied all 
operating funds and personnel. Be- 
cause of decreased funds in the last 
few years and a desire to concentrate 
on adult cases the Association has 
turned the entire job over to the Ki- 
wanis club. No funds are contributed 
by any other organization and the club 
has for some time raised about $4,000 
annually. Wives of the Kiwanians have 
given liberally of their time and money 
to the support of the camp. 

During the school year the city and 
county public health nurses and the 
Tuberculosis Association pick out the 
children needing the camp benefits. 
The criteria for the selection of these 
children are: 

1. Is the child under-privileged? 

2. Is the child under-nourished? 

3. Does the child have a tubercu- 
losis history either personally or in the 
family? 

1. Does the child have poor posture? 

5. Does the child have other physi- 
cal defects? 

At the end the 
first fifty children, 25 
are gathered in the 
School, examined once 
in camp clothing and with the help 
of Kiwanians, taken to camp. Here 
they stay for varying lengths of time, 
but each one long enough to insure im- 
provement physically and in health 
habits. During each season about 150 
youngsters are cared for in the 12 
week period the camp is operated. Dur- 
ing the twelve years the camp has op- 
erated, more than 1500 children have 
been given the benefit of fresh air, 
good food, supervised play, activity and 
the teaching of the proper health habits 


of school year the 
boys and girls, 
Central High 


more, dressed 


necessary to build stronger bodies. 
The camp has a full program of 
handicraft, nature study, art, music, 


first aid, etc. Records have been kept 
of practically all of the children who 
have attended the camp and while 
many of these youngsters were def- 
initely tubercular there are no records 
of adult tuberculosis developing in any 
case. The club is now engaged in work- 
ing out a cooperative program with the 
Tuberculosis Association whereby a 
better program of following up the 
progress of the children who have been 
at camp will be carried on. This will 
make doubly sure that the camp bene- 
fits are made more lasting and help 
spread the teaching of proper methods 
of combatting tuberculosis. 

Says George Strimbeck, chairman of 
the committee this year: 

“The Health Camp project has done 
much to knit the club membership into 
a stronger organization, active in all 
civic affairs and has done a great deal 
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towards making the Genesee county | FID II IAA ISAIAISAA AIA AA | 


‘MINNEAPOLIS 


Past President Phil Braun who orig- | 


CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


death rate from tuberculosis one of | 
the lowest in the state. Much credit | 
for initiating this project goes to our 


inally conceived of the project and 
through years of active service as chair- 
man of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee has brought it to its present 
fine status. Another of our members 
who has been continuously identified 
with this project since its beginning is 
Dr. Fred Miner who has, as camp phy- 
sician, and an active member of the 
Tuberculosis Association, helped to co- 
ordinate the work of the two groups. 
But it’s a club project and the club 
roster gives the names of those respon- 
sible for its fine work.”’ 

And this writer suggests it’s a great 


Orders should be placed now 
for your copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the 25th Anniversary 
Year Convention held in Min- 


neapolis, June 16-20, available 
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Prospects Remember 
TO CALL ME NOW! 





“AUTOPOINTS 
REMIND THEM LIKE 
A DAILY CALL-BACK 


Here’s your “‘ad’’ that never hits the 
waste-basket—your business card 


ce 





place to go and be re-dedicated to Ki- 
wanis, if by any chance you need re- 
dedicating. 


that’s ‘‘filed’’ in the prospect’s vest 
pocket, to be seen dozens of times 
© ‘ ‘ . a day! It’s the foolproof, easy-writ- 
Price, which will be determined ing AUTOPOINT, the pencil with 
as at a | . £ fh sae Grip Tite Tip .. . leads can’t slide, 
Citi L d WwW k DY siz@ OF volume, Will PrOba- | wobble or twist. Satisfaction and 
1t1zeén-Leader or 4 sales make 6000 leading firms sell 
bly be from $2.50 to $2.65, with AUTOPOINT! Valuable book, 


in Indiana Late! gs ‘*37 Sales Plans’’ sent to executives 
CIUQING postage. without obligation. 


in the near future. 


SMITH MANY FACT YU AING 


(From page 526) 
ANOTHER GOOD 
REMINDER 


Autopoint pencil 
and knife in hand- 
some gift box 

Write for catalog 
of Autopoint gifts 









factual information to the citizens. 

The presentation of naturalization 
papers to new citizens, if any, with pro- 
per ceremonies. 

And, above all, lending emphasis in | 
every way possible to the fact that citi- 
zens must be ready and willing to accept 
responsibility as the price of liberty. 

The Indiana District feels that, with 
the observance closing on Columbus 
Day, October 12, the entire state can be 
awakened to the responsibilities evolv- 
ing on it, that a new appreciation of the 
rights and privileges of freedom can be 
realized, and that every American con- 
tacted can be made a better American. WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL highlights of the Kiwanis Convention this June. 
; [he ball has been started. It 1s galn- SHOWS, MINSTRELS, MOTION PICTURES SYDNEY MONTAGUE . «+ Presents his popu- 
ing momentum. In the Indiana District, . we lar tales of the Northwest Mounted Police. 
it is just a beginning. It will grow and ai own talent, professionally di- | RENE DUSSAQ...A South American's view 

: ce ected. We supply everything. Guaran of South America. 
grow, from year to year. And it is the tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
hope of Hoosier Kiwanians that it will record of successful productions with 
grow and grow, not only in Indiana, but Kiwanis, WRITE 
throughout the 29 districts that compose | JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Kiwanis International. Rogers Building 

With this hope, the Indiana District sean assent 
invites inquiries. There are more copies 
of the printed agenda available. These 
will be provided upon communication — 
with the Indiana District Office at Co- 
lumbus, Indiana. 

If citizenship in this great land of | 
ours is worth having, it is worth saving. | 
The Indiana District invites all of you 
to join with us in our effort “To develop, 


Se nd ord rs to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





1 2.2.9 .9.0. 2.2.2. 0.0.0.9.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.1 





THE I BETTER PENCIL 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 1814 Foster Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





Ideat Speakers For Kiwanis Programs 
DARREL BRADY... The talk given by this 


representative American yo heen was one of the 


Raise Money... 


For list of more than 100 speakers, write 
HAROLD R. PEAT, INC., 2 West 45th St., New Yor 


Mention The Kiwanis Magazine 











when answering ads 








































this is the Finest 
Pipe that you 
Ever Smoked! 
rrr? A pipe that keeps itself clean and dry. Peak pleasure in 
every puff—like vine ota through honey. Clever DRYMORE 
eo ichment uses ordinary pipe cleaner to catch moisture. Leaves smoke channel com- 
letely clear. Enjoy a sweeter, cooler smoke with a pipe that’s fresh and clean at all 
lian, Absolutely guaranteed! Bowl replaced without charge if it burns out or 
| cracks. FREE! Me ntion Kiwanis and we will include a handy Oil Silk Pipe Bag. 
| | Just pin a dollar bill to this adv. or send check, money order to SACHS PIPES, 
| 5435 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Pipe Makers Since 1887. Free -Catalog. 











: FINEST QUALITY peeves Se BOWL] [Finest Quality THE BIT SPECIALLY 
by precept and example, a more intelli- ; DO N’T BRUYERE ROOT enw! |inanp-saanet penrecr COMFORT 
gent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 3 
ship.” 3 PAY CLEAR CHANNEL 
Snify ; DELIVERS ONLY 

_ ACENT— pam a 

; 

4 ' 

: If you don't say HADO 
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f 
MORE THAN 5,00 UNDERWOODS 
HAVE BEEN PRODUCED AND SOLD 


NE hundred thousand Underwoods 
have been sold to a single public 

40,000 to a 
100,000 more 


to the Board of Education of a great 


service Organization 


great oil company 


American city! No wonder production 
of theworld’'s favorite writing machine 
continues to climb rapidly beyond this 
record-breaking height! American busi- 
ness has registered more than 5 million 
votes for Underwood's fine writing 
qualities, Underwood's ease of opera- 
tion, Underwood's world-famous typ- 
ing speed. Note the Underwoods 
wherever you go! 
® 
NOTE THE UNDERWOODS in the 


yuntry s great public service organiza- 
{ ms W ere auraDll tv, dependability and 
upkeep Costs are important factors 


has bought 100,000 


One company alone 


Underwoods 

& 
NOTE THE UNDERWOODS in thic offices, 
plants and refineries of the great oil pro- 


ng companies where efficiency is a 
byword and only top quality gets by. A 
tle oul company has bought 40,000 
l nderwoods. 


a 
NOTE THE UNDERWOODS in the great 


stitutions of learning. Underwood is the 
preferred typewriter of American schools. 
Che Board of Education of a single Ameri- 


can city has purchased 100,000 of them. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 









Q. What arrangement has been mad 
for the member called out for National 
Guard duty? 


A. It was never thought necessary to 
make any special arrangement for mem- 
bers of the Guard in the regular annual 
tour of duty. A committee of the Board 
of Trustees is studying arrangements 
required for the proposed special year 
of training. In the meantime if any of 
your members are called for an extended 
period you can use the privileged class 
of Kiwanis membership which will care 
for the attendance problem of the indi- 
vidual and the club. Some definite plan 
will be ready before the next semi- 
annual billing periods of the district or 
Kiwanis International. 





Q. Must our club adopt the privile ge d 


m€ mbe rsh ” } rovision é (Secretary) 
P f : 


A. Of course. It is part of the basic 
law of Kiwanis. See International Con- 
stitution, Article IV, Section 1. 

a 
, q). What is the reason most fre que nt- 
ly given for loss of membership? (Past 
Governor) 
A. “Non-attendance” by a large mar- 


gin. 





©. fe tl good policy to require the 
vote of the club’s membership on pro- 
posals after board action? (Secretary) 


A. My personal opinion is that it is 
not. It causes delay and sometimes fric- 
tion. There is too much of a tendency 
to accept one individual’s personal ob- 
jections. Careful consideration by the 
committees on Classification and Mem- 
bership and the board should bring out 
the facts. 


Q. Should an individual’s possible 
attendance record be considered before 
he is invited into membership? (Chair- 


man) 


A. By all means. Our type of organi- 
zation depends upon reasonable attend- 
ance at the weekly meetings. 


+e 


Q. How can you elect a member to 
life membership? (Secretary) 

A. You can’t. There is no such type 
of membership provided in the By-Laws. 


+ 


Q. Is there any established ruling 
relative to the classification for liquor 
dealers? (President) 


A. No more so than in the case of 
any other commodity. 


+ 


Q. Does qualification for membership 
require residence within the territorial 
limits of the club? (Secretary) 


A. Residence has nothing to do with 
it. The location of the individual’s busi- 
ness or professional activity is the quali- 
fication to consider. 





q). Does a club have the privilege of 
retaining a member whose health does 
not permit him to attend? (Secretary) 


A. The board of directors has the 
authority to excuse absence. (Article V, 
Section 2 of the Standard Form for 


Club By-Laws) 
+ 


Q. Is it better to have two separate 
committees on classification and mem- 
bership or a combined committee? 
(President) 

A. I personally like the combined 
committee better because I think it 
works more efficiently and with less de- 
lay in handling the proposal and is 
essential in the small club. 





oO Are oe 


— ~~ = 
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Fire Safety 
(From page 512) 


cleaned—if mnecessary—every year. 
Rusted smoke pipes should be replaced 
to avoid the possibility of hot sparks 
escaping. Stoves and furnaces should 
be well insulated from nearby wood- 
work. Repairs to oil burners should be 
made by competent workmen. Employ 
a licensed electrician to make exten- 
sions of wiring and use only appliances 
that have been tested and approved by 


a reputable testing laboratory. Fire- 
retarding roofing will eliminate the 
danger of many exposure fires. Many 


large conflagrations in our history have 
been made possible by combustible 
roofing. Never use flammable liquids 
such as gasoline for cleaning purposes. 
Mixed with air in proper proportions, 
gasoline becomes more explosive than 
dynamite. 

These are elemental precautions. But 
they are important, for our national ex- 
perience shows that the majority of 
fires are started by the common and 
familiar causes that common sense can 
eliminate. 

Check your own homes for these con- 
ditions. If you find you are laying 
yourself wide open to attack by fire, 
correct these conditions. Your fire de- 
partment will be glad to cooperate 
with you in suggesting improvements. 

We know that, for all our precau- 
tions, fire will occur. Therefore, it is 
necessary to protect ourselves against 
it. This means maintenance of proper 
equipment and home fire drills. Each 
member of the family should know how 
to call the fire department, using either 
the fire alarm box or the telephone. You 
can plan in advance what to do when 
fire occurs, thereby eliminating confu- 
sion and delay that may result in com- 
plete. destruction or death. Plan how 
escape can be made from every sleep- 
ing room. 

When fires are small they can be 
extinguished with comparative ease. 
Two minutes at the start of a fire are 
worth many minutes after it has spread 
beyond control. Every home should be 
equipped with some sort of automatic 
fire alarm that will serve to rouse peo- 
ple if the fire occurs at night. Each 
home should be equipped with fire ex- 
tinguishers that can be used to stop fire 
while it is in its incipient stage. All 
members of the family should know 
how to use the extinguishers and an 
occasional practice session with this 
equipment is a good investment in fire 
safety. Cellars can be equipped with 
sprinkler systems, and it should not be 
forgotten that the majority of dwelling 
fires start in cellars and basements. 

Fire protection authorities agree that 
before we can look for any large im- 
provement in the dwelling fire situation 
there must be a general acceptance of 
personal responsibility in the matter. 


Without that, public education can not | 


go far. If fire strikes at your home, the 
emergency is, first of all, your individ- 
ual concern and the best the fire depart- 
ment can do is to help you make the 
best of a bad situation. 








“These ‘High-Ups belong to the 
‘Fifth Column’/” — cud proves 


Read the incredible documented list of Communists, Communist- 
sympathizers and dangerous “‘liberals’’ in high Government posts. Some 
of them—Heaven save the mark—in departments charged with pro- 
tecting us from the Fifth Column! Homer Chaillaux calls the roll without 
fear or favor. As head of the American Legion Americanism Commission, 
he tells the real inside story. 


Our gravest danger isn’t the picturesque Secret Agent or International Spy. The 
real peril is the indifference, treachery and treason of our own citizens. Conditions 
that made France a defenseless shell are here right now. More than two million 





If Hitler Wins...? 


What will life be like here in 
America? How may a Nazi vic- 
tory affect your scale of living 
your real estate, investments an 
insurance policies? 


Can U.S. be Invaded? 


Just how safe are we from foreign 
foes? ALL the facts, analyzed 
unemotionally, 


What's Ahead? 


Win or lose in Europe, changes 
are coming here. You ought to 
KNOW, and be prepared. 














MAXWELL DROKE, Puddisher, indi ANaPouis 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, & 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Enclosed find $1.50. Send the 4-section swrvey, What Next America? 
If I am dissatisfied I may return the book¥and full purchase price will 
be promptly refunded. 
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Country-*" 

Find out i Name. 
what goes Address. . . 
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persons in this country are working toward 
violent revolution and a totalitarian state. 

Do you know that YOU, as a taxpayer, sup- 
port a Communist-dominated “‘union”’ recog- 
nized as a bargaining agency for reliefers and 
WPA workers? Do you know that Communists 
and their “‘front’’ groups boast they can defeat 
—and have defeated—bills to deport alien 
criminals? (Why did President Roosevelt veto 
the Starnes bill to deport dangerous aliens?) 
Do you know why Henry Ford declined to 
manufacture airplane motors? Do you know 
that school children—your boys and girls—are 
being taught that democracy is doomed; the 
profit system out of date and ‘‘a new social 
order’’ emerging? 

Do you know what YOU, as an individual 
citizen can DO about it? It’s YOUR country. 
And YOUR money supports the system. If you 
want to save Liberty for your children, know 
the FACTS—while there is still time for 
ACTION, 


K1g9 


C.0.D. shipment. 
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SPEECHES 3.2) 

speech m any subjer ct 

wrespondence strict y conhdential Public Speak- 

ine 7 ees | $1 thoes s Ha ok with Instant 
entary Guide, $1 

OKES ‘‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre- 

J pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 


Tilestrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories §1. 


STUNTS * Stunt Book, $1 Ladies’ Night Pro- 
Comic Debates. $2 

gram Chairm ee ten Book, $1. Banquet Book, 38 

| National Reference Library 

Cleveland, 





* 2014 Toerbenson Ohio te 








Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “FP” 


- 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 












PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C Many years’ practice U. S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











Ew daing easy. ADDER. $3.75 


A) makes addi It's accurate, 4 ae 
durable an ensily operated, Capacity 8 

XS \columns. Saves “ume, brain work and 
SX errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Ful 


aranted. 

Agents wanted 

J._H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 3 
302, Altadena, California 







YOU NEED ONLY —_— 


A 
We finance the other two-thirds | 


You can then pay when employed—No 
Position, No Pay. Established 50 years. 
8 Big Buildings, 3,500 Students. 
-Stadium—Municipal Pool. Many college 
edvernages. Send for FREE catalog. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1919 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 








ATTENTION prestoents 
PRESIDENTS 

Send for free sample of our specially de- 
igned, steel engraved Christmas greetings for 
Kiwanis Pre sidents. 


C. $. RELYEA ENGRAVING CO., Atlantic, lowa 
SIDI IE SE IE SE So IE IE 





AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 

Emblem 

in numbers 50, 100, 
250, 300, 350, 400, 
550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50¢ 

Postpaid 


SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Aon Arbor, Michigan 


KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 


Michigan Clubs 


Made 
150, 200, 
450, 500, 




















| Governor 


New Gym | 


Su Memoriam 





George A. Shurtleff, charter member 
Price €3.75 delivered. | of the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, 


of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District in 1922, and prominent in the 
activities of the organization since 1916, 
died recently at his home. Funeral 
services were attended by many hun- 
dreds of Kiwanians. The name of 
Shurtleff is interwoven in the history 
of the middle west, the family having 
pioneered in the settlement of this sec- 
tion of the country. 

His sincerity of character, aid, ad- 
vice, sympathy and understanding en- 
deared him to his friends. 


In his Kiwanis service he was called 
upon for many district and Interna- 
tional activities. Besides being’ presi- 
dent of his own club, later district gov- 
ernor and chairman of the district 
Committee on Public Affairs he was in 
1923 and 1924 chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States and in 1929-1930 
chairman of the International: Commit- 
tee on Classification and Membership. 
He served as a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Laws and Regu- 
lations in 1922-1923 and member of the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for the United States in 1929-1930. 


Melvin H. Sater, for many years 
treasurer of the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan District and secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Madison, Wisconsin, died 
at his home in Madison July 29: He 
was a loyal and faithful worker in Ki- 
wanis and held a record of civic and 
service activity of which he and his 
friends were very proud. 

Aside from his many years of serv- 
ice to his club as secretary he was 
treasurer of the district and was chair- 
man of the District Finance Committee 
for five years. He also was chairman 
of the District Committee on Conven- 
tion Program during one year. 

His extensive banking experience and 
his willingness to give his district and 
his club the benefit of his knowledge of 
financial affairs made his membership 
of great value. 


Constitution Week 


(From page 


jective for this administrative year is to 
render service: “By participation in 
every effort to defend and perpetuate 
our democracies, to develop national 
unity, to educate for self-government 
and to combat subversion.” The time 
for talk and lip service is past. We face 
the hard-boiled reality that we are 
neither isolated nor insulated from the 
forces which have made a shambles of 
Europe, and that no appeasement, no 
appeal to reason, no moral right or 
human law will spare us from tyranny, 
which, said President Roosevelt, “is the 
oldest and most discredited rule known 
in history.” Nothing but the mailed 
fist and the armed might of the great- 
est democracy in the world will deter 
their rapacious march. 

We, as Kiwanians, are the business 
and professional leaders of our several 
communities. Let us publicly demon- 
strate to all citizens, our loyalty to the 


| principles and ideals set forth in the 
Constitution 


and the Bill of Rights, 


53 6) 


personally exhibit an ardent loyalty 
and patriotism, encourage study and 


public observance by all citizens and 
school children of that instrument 
which has been the source of our free- 
dom and the happiness we enjoy. We 
can encourage, not hysteria nor defeat- 
ism, but a courageous participation in 
the responsibilities of citizenship and a 
stern determination to preserve and 
continue the blessings of liberty that 
we hold dear. This means sacrifice, 
united effort. Men and women are 
anxious to devote themselves to de- 
fense of America. There is need to 
educate, enthuse, co-ordinate and lead. 
A proper understanding of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights is 
necessary to reconstruct and crystallize 
that spirit of loyalty and devotion into 

high morale and zeal and put it to 
work. As builders, as men of honor, as 
good Americans, our duty is clear. We 
must not fail. Citizenship Responsibil- 
ity is truly the Price of Liberty! 
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Windproof Ash Tray 


MALEATE — Ss nee a. Caan cee CREE GRE hs 








CIGARETTE LEFT 
BURNING ON REST 
UNTIL... 





BURNING TIP CON- 
TACTS THERMAL 


METAL SPRING 






SPRING EXPANDS & 
LIFTS REST HOLD- 
ING CIGARETTE 





DUMPING LIGHTED 
CIGARETTE INTO 
TRAY 
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Price each, $1.25 
Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 






































oney-Making Opportunt 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 




















Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 ‘n 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.”* A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300: in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. Ore man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
ser sale and more. A yreat deal of this business was repeat 
susiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
is 1n thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—-AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
aod show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


every year 











No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for 4 
business that és not overcrowded—a business that ts just 
ming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
Je—a business that offers the buyer relief from 

ome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 

has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 
but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 


ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
probably have like i¢ yet—perhaps never — , } Ve gp padeeegeed Te ose fe | UreeSSHY but does not have any price cutting to contend 
dreamed of the existet a device—yet it has already in other words two thirds of every order you Bcf #$ with as other necessities do—that because you control 
his toed ty ieeesentionn of euimneniinn seamen: yours. Not on y on the first order—but on repeat orders the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
ed ake aera de carte eects dat > and you have the opportunity of earning aneven larger phy pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
hools—h she ote. oe, ~ Fer in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
and by thousands of small t You don’t have to looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 

} Sten chn wan hae on tell because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
idea that some day he may need will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
something like this invention. The need is already there— out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
the moncy is usually being right at that very So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it righe 
moment—and the desirability of saving the greatest away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


seen nothing 
ce of such 


tors, newspapers, publishers—schools 


Id use an This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 


House to House Canvassing 


his ofhce instead of a gas lan p 
the same business man the 


spent 
Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer F. E. ARMSTRONG. President 
and trying to ‘“‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, ae ae ee ‘ete 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size Dept. 4043-J, Mobile, Ala. 

the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 


Some of the Savings 


You Can Show 
You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 


a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business Shine well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
mot possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many acthal cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
aection of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 


I which hardly any business man can fail co 
tand, 


customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. Ie 
starts working at once, In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


T pusH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 


I 
Dept. 4043-3, Mobile, Ala 


Without obligation t 
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